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Churchill: Final Test of a Statesman (See Foreign Affairs) 











Another fast-selling product made possible by Geon 


I* THIS revolutionary, new floor cover- 
ing, the designs are reproduced by 
the photogravure process ona cellulose 
vinyl-impregnated sheet. The design is 
then coated with Geon paste resin to 
give a long wearing surface of gleaming 
beauty. The coated sheet is finally lami- 
nated to an asphalt-fiber backing. 

The Geon surface adds extra wear, re- 
sists scufting and marking and is also un- 
affected by strong soaps and detergents. 


To top it off, the new floor covering sells 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company .... °:::.:.... 


for about % less than inlaid linoleum! 

This ingenious use of Geon is typical 
of the many ways polyvinyl materials 
make things better—better values, too. 

Doesn't this suggest an idea for some 
product that needs the advantages Geon 
gives—dirt-and-grease-resistance, long 
wear, resistance to acids and alkalies, 
and wonderful pliability? If so, write us 
and we will be glad to give you the tech- 
nical help to make a saleable product. 


We manufacture no finished products 


—raw materials only. Write Dept. B-3, 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company, Rose 
Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio, In Can- 
ada: Kitchener, Ontario, 





GEON polyvinyl materials e HYCAR American rubber e GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers 
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American Blower—a time-honored name in air handling 
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In St. Louis, as in other cities, American Blower Air Handling 
Equipment serves commerce, industry and public utilities. For 
air handling data in the St. Louis area, call American Blower 
—Garfield 1208. In other cities, consult your phone book. 





Look before. you buy. There’s a big difference in quality, de- 
sign, quietness, operating costs and efficiency between Ameri- 
can Blower and other air handling equipment. Comparison 
tests prove the superiority of American Blower products. 


Air is free... use it profitably! 


5 ct you want a’‘single ventilating fan for a 
home or complete air handling equipment for a 
factory, may we suggest these 5 points to guide you: 


(1) Is the proposed equipment built by a reputable 
manufacturer with a background of years of 
experience? 


(2) Has the manufacturer facilities for research and 
testing? 

(3) Are units tested in accordance with the Standard 
Test -Code? Are ratings CERTIFIED? 


(4) Are the services of experienced engineers avail- 
able at conveniently located branch offices? 


(5) Will the manufacturer (when it’s practical) 
furnish equipment to run comparative tests? 


If you consider the merits of the air handling equip- 
ment you are about to buy in the light of these 





Sewing home and industry 


points, we're certain you'll agree that American 
Blower offers more value per dollar invested. 


Ask your Heating, Ventilating and Air Conditioning 
Contractor or our nearest Branch Office for data. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


Division of American Rapiator & Standard Sanitary conroration 
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YOUR BEST BUY 


AMERICAN BLOWER 


AIR HANDLING EQUIPMENT 

















AMERICAN-STANDARD + AMERICAN BLOWER + CHURCH SEATS + DETROIT LUBRICATOR - KEWANEE BOILERS » ROSS HEATER » TONAWANDA IRON 





Only STEEL can do so many jobs 





CHILDREN ARE SAFER. And so are pets, when good- 
looking, strong steel fence gently restrains them 
from giving way to wanderlust. United States Steel 
specializes in fence ... all kinds . . . from famous 

‘S’S American Fence for farm, ranch, zoo and 
garden to equally famous Cyclone Fence for estate, 
factory, airport, school and other public property. 
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FAMOUS CABLES. Since their very beginning, a plant that has long been 
a part of United States Steel, furnished the Tiger Brand Wire Rope 
cables for San Francisco’s beloved cable cars. Meanwhile, U.S. Steel 
has helped San Francisco and all America grow through the years... by 
supplying the steel that is the backbone of our nation, the steel that 
is helping, beyond all other materials, to build a better America. 


PILFER-PROOF PACKAGES. One of the best protections against pilfering yet devised is 
to strap packages securely with tough U-S’S Gerrard Steel Strapping. Then they’ll 
travel safely the world over, whether they weigh only a few pounds or many tons. 
The strapping machine in the picture, developed by United States Steel, ties, twists 
and cuts the sturdy steel straps all at the same time, merely by the flip of a handle. 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, 436 Seventh Ave., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. Subsidiaries: AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY « AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY and CYCLONE FENCE DIVISIC 
NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY « OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY « TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY © UNION SUPPLY COMPANY » UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT 





$iso well... 








GUTTERS GO ON FOREVER. After he fin- 
ishes installing these gutters and down- 
spouts, this home owner will never have 
_to paint or repair them. For they’re 
made from U°S’S 18-8 Stainless Steel 
... rust-proof as well as handsome in 
appearance. First cost is final cost. 
. 8S. Steel provides stainless steel for 
many products (from auto trim to kitch- 
ensinks) that last longer,saveyou money. 








HANG A ROOM IN MID-AIR. Quietest spot in the world is this room designed 
by engineers of the Bell Telephone Laboratories for scientific study of sound. 
The ingenious steel cable floor which lets sound waves pass through to be 
absorbed below, utilizes specially matched U-S°S American Quality Springs, 
(inset) developed by U. S. Steel to give just the right tension to each cable, 





Listen to . . . The Theatre Guild on the Air, presented every Sunday evening by United States Steel. 
National Broadcasting Company, coast-to-coast network. Consult your newspaper for time and station. 






~v 
ry .. and this label is your guide to quality steel 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
Helping to Duties Detior Haman 


E FENCE DIVISION e CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION « COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY * CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL CORPORATION ¢ GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY 
EXPORT COMPANY « UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY * UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY » UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY « VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 


We'd be living in an empty house 
..-if it wasn’t for the 


HARTFORD 


(A digest of Claim #H-48-1898) 




















I was upstairs getting the children 
ready for school when I smelled the 
smoke. Bythe time I got the children 
safely out of the house and called 
the Fire Department, the whole first 
floor was a mass of flames and the 
fire was spreading rapidly to the 
second floor. 

Just about everything was ruined! My beautiful kitchen equip- 
ment ...refrigerator, washing machine, my precious china. And 
our lovely broadlooms, our clothing, furniture it took us years to 
pay for...well, they were simply a mess from the flames, smoke 
and water. 

We'd have been years getting back on our feet...if it hadn’t 
been for our Hartford Household Contents Insurance! The Hartford 
representative was wonderful ... even helped us figure up the 
damage item by item. Then the Hartford paid our loss... $4,000. 





This case is typical! Every day, people are rescued from similar finan- 
cial loss by Hartford’s Household Contents Insurance. Now, before 
disaster strikes at your big investment in household goods, see your 
Hartford agent or insurance broker. In over 5000 communities, you 
can easily locate your Hartford agent by phoning Western Union and 
asking for “Operator 25”— or ask us for his name and a free copy of 
Hartford’s Household Inventory Booklet. 


HARTFORD 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 
HARTFORD LIVE STOCK INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford 15, Connecticut 


Year in and year out you'll do well with the Hartford 


























LETTERS 


Crazy Over Horses 


I just finished reading your artiéle on 
“Horses, Horses, Horses” [NEwswrEek, Feb 
13]. Never were truer words spoken. I am 
12 yrs. of age, and all my friends talk on 3 
subjects: the skating rink, Movie Stars, and 
HORSES. 

You say we go crazy reading about them. 
Heck! We go crazy just looking at them. 

Take as an example, my room. On the 
shelves of the bookcase, are: “Black Beauty,” 
“Kentucky Derby Winner,” “The Red Pony,” 
“The Black Stallion Returns,” and “Son of 
the Black Stallion.” “Pony Jungle” is my 
library book... 

I have just finished reading “Thunder- 
head,” and “Green Grass of Wyoming.” I 
read “My Friend Flicker” . . » 

I have read every single one of Walter 
Farley’s books, and wrote letters to him 
about them. 

I cut Man o’ War’s picture out of the 
paper. 

I made a scrapbook on horses. 

I took riding lessons for three semesters, 
and also at camp... 

I was very much interested by your ar- 
ticle, and I am quite ready to agree with 
you, that the younger group has gone com- 
pletely crazy on HORSES! 


SaLLy RuarkK 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Job for Dr. Fuchs 


In view of the fact that Dr. Klaus Fuchs 
has a price tag of £100 on his conscience; 
he should have been as useful to us from be- 
hind the Iron Curtain as he was on this side. 

Of course, it is probably too late now, with 
all the published facts of his confession. He 
certainly will be of no use to anyone behind 
bars. 

What a pity this news could not have been 
suppressed so that we could have used this 
reformed Commie in our foreign intelligence. 


C. R. Cary 
Oakland, Calif. 
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Labor Literature 


Allow mé to register my protest against the 
selection of illustrations in Raymond Moley’s 
article. of Feb. 20, captioned “Campaign 
appeals: Labor cheesecake . . . vs. dignified 
Tory posters”... 

It is a well-known fact that the Labor 
Party has campaign literature and posters 
as dignified and as effective as Conservative 
productions, albeit that Mr. Moley in his 
article of the previous issue (NEWSWEEK, 
Feb. 13) refers to Labor “propaganda” as 
against “Conservative campaign literature.” 

Although I do not have definite proof at 
hand, I doubt very much whether the 
“cheesecake” cartoon advertising Labor’s 
case is an official party poster, as the Con- 
servative poster portrayed obviously is. The 
cut lines indicate the “labor” illustration to 
have come from Reynolds News, a journal 
published by the British cooperative move- 
ment which often contains popular cartoons 
and humorous pictures. 


Ricuarp C, GitMAN 
Needham, Mass. 


For more dignified Labor campaign post- 
ers, see below. 


More on Babies 


What manner of beast is this Allen Shep- 
perd (Newsweek, Feb. 13) whose only 


. comment on your Jan. 23 baby cover is a 


terse “Ugh!” 
May he rot in pieces. 
Mrs. WILLIAM BEACH 
Detroit, Mich. 


> Long live all Allen Shepperds. 


Emity Morris 
New York City 


> Hurrah for Allen! 


Bos KNIGHT 
San Francisco, Calif. 


>In reference to reader Dow B. Stevens’s 
comment (NEwsweek, Feb. 13), on your 
“cover baby” (Jan. 23 issue): “Completely 
American .. . This-is surely America.” 

As American students far from America, 
having had the opportunity to travel and see 
some of the world’s other babies, we notice 
nothing particularly American about the face 
or expression of your cover baby. Just a cute 
kid among the world’s cute kids! No Ameri- 

an can deny that all the genes that go to 
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E. F. McDONALD, Jr., President, ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION 





A Revolutionary New 
GUARANTEED 
Hearing Aid 


—and now Zenith—world famous makers of Televi- 
sion, Radio and FM offers you their new “‘Miniature” 
Guaranteed Hearing Aid at $75. Small—light—pow- 
erful, economical and clear. Try it in your own home 
under our 10-day return privilege. 

“‘No-Receiver-Button in the ear.’’ Device available 
if hearing loss permits. 

Purchase or inquire from an Authorized Zenith 
Hearing Aid Dealer (consult your local Classified Tele- 
phone Directory)—or write the factory for complete 
information and dealer list. 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION 
Hearing Aid Division, Dept. 344B, 
5801 DICKENS AVENUE, CHICAGO 339, ILLINOIS 
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GUARANTEE 
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* 4545 AUGUSTA BOULEVARD 
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LETTERS 





make up our good-looking and not too good- 
looking children, have been at one time or 
another imported, and a little trip around 
Europe corroborates this... 


GERALD BENSTON and MEL HarTER 
Geneva, Switzerland 


> My only 
Ugh!” 

Someone ought to take him out and beat 
his head in! He should be deported! He’s a 
menace to humanity . . . a perfect idiot! 

Oh, well, he’s from Hollywood and what 
more can you expect? 

I'd certainly love to get my hands on that 
goofball. On second thought, I wouldn't 
honor him by doing so! 

Someone who wants sixteen babies when 
she marries, 


reply [is]: “Allen Shepperd! 


BARBARA FLEMING, Age 17 
Amarillo, Texas 


Where’s Mr. Stripling? 

Now that the Communist termites within 
the United States governmental apparatus 
are being cleared out, I believe we should 
cail to mind a forgotten man who went fear- 
lessly ahead exposing leftist elements even 
though this resulted in discrimination and 
humiliation for himself. I am speaking of the 
Special Investigator for the old House Un- 
American Activities Committee . . . What- 
ever happened to Mr. Robert E. Stripling? 

Dr. JAMEs M. Moore 
Chairman of the History Department 


Rocky Mountain College 
Billings, Mont. 


Stripling resigned from his committee post 
shortly after the 1948 election. There is little 
doubt he could have remained if he had 
wished to since his prestige with most mem- 
bers of the House still remains high. His 
prime motive for leaving was that he believed 
he could make more than his $10,000-a-year 
salary on the outside. Stripling is now in 
Midland, Texas, engaged in the mineral 
brokerage business, buying and selling land 
that may contain oil and mineral wealth. 
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HAIR 
GETTING THIN? 


THEN 


MIT WITH 


KREML 


LOOK- 
THAT GREASY 
” -_ SCALP MORE HYGIENIC 








There’s nothing better than Kreml 
to neatly groom thinning hair or 
sparse locks. Kreml doesn’t look 
the least bit greasy, sticky or gooey. 
No dirt-catching film shows 
through on the scalp. Kreml always 
keeps hair and scalp looking and 
feeling so clean. AND SO VERY IM- 
PORTANT— Kreml removes dandruff 
flakes (more noticeable with sparse 
hair); it lubricates a dry scalp, 
giving it a delightful tingle. Change 
to Kreml today. 








IMPORTANT: Don’t fail to try the new 
Kreml Shampoo with its natural oil 
base. It will never dry your hair as 
sO Many cream and liquid shampoos 
which contain drying detergents do. 
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Proving you never know what to expect at a 


Hess 


OHN THOMPSON had always been se- 
J cretly proud of his friendship with Bill 
Turner. Dr. Turner. Judge Turner. Pro- 
fessor Turner. Wherever international law 
was mentioned, there Bill Turner’s name 
was mentioned, too. And now Bill was 
coming home from Europe after making a 
special survey for the government. 


John had received a note from Bill, 
mailed from London, suggesting that he 
meet the ship in New York. So here John 
was, boarding the ship to meet Bill Turner. 











| Conference 


After a long-lost-brother greeting, Bill 
said, ‘““We’ll have to wait a few minutes, 
John. The press wants to ask a few ques- 
tions. Then we’ll head for the country for 
the weekend. I have to go to Washington 
Monday...” John noticed that the old 
professorial pace had been stepped up toa 
man-of-affairs rapidity, but otherwise Bill 
possessed the same old shaggy friendliness. 

At the press conference John stood be- 
side Bill, who parried some questions skil- 
fully and answered others with a crisp 
directness. 


In elaborating on the answer to one 








question Bill said, “I hadn’t thought of 
this in quite these terms before, but now 
that I look at John Thompson here beside 
me and remember his good work, I think 
I can very easily point out a most impor- 
tant difference between Americans and 
people in some other parts of the world.” 


John could feel a redness creeping up 
his neck as all the reporters looked his way. 


“John Thompson,” Bill said, “has been 
working up our way for twenty-five years. 
He represents an American idea or tradi- 
tion that’s based on two things—freedom 
and enterprise. John is a New York Life 
agent. Through the life insurance he sells, 
men attain security for their families, not 
by compulsion of the state, but as a matter 
of choice. They get security without losing 
their freedom. And that’s a mighty impor- 
tant difference.” 


A couple of bulbs flashed and John 
blinked. 


“Now, if it’s all right with you,” Bill 
said to the reporters, “John and I are 
going off on a little fishing trip—another 
good American custom.” 





NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
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Naturally, names used in this story are fictitious. 








You don’t have 


to shop around... 
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a he Allegheny Stainless 


is produced 
in every form 


you may need 











OU see, we operate a sort of 
stainless steel supermarket. You 
name it, we make it . . . wire, fine wire, 
bars, shapes and tubing—sheets, strip 
and plates, both clad and solid—cast- 
ings and forgings of any description 
... everything you may need! 
It’s a good thing to know, that one 
reliable brand—Allegheny Metal—can 
satisfy 2// your wants in stainless steel. 








Complete technical and fabricating data—engineering help, too—yours for the asking. 


It’s time-saving and advantageous in 
many ways to havea single, dependable 
source of supply, with one undivided 
responsibility and one well-known 
standard of quality and uniformity. 

What’s more, with every pound of 
Allegheny Metal comes the extra value 
of experience—the rich background 
of the pioneer stainless steel—and that 
can save you money, too! 








W4&@D 2312 


| Pittsburgh, Pa. . . « Offices in Principal Cities ; 
Allegheny Metal is stocked by all Jos. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Warehouses 
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kor Your Information 


VALENTINE VOTES: Since the appearance of our Feb. 13 
issue, with its cover of Cinderella and her brave and re- 
sourceful mice, we've been gratified by the number of 
readers who liked this slight de- 
viation from regular cover policy. 
Newsweek's Art Consultant Dr. 
M. F. Agha, in collaboration with 
Miss Gyo Fujikawa, Disney artist, 
worked out the design complete 
with lace border. The result was 
our first original valentine to 
readers. Now we understand that 
the Newsweek Cinderella deco- 
rates the walls of many a nursery 
and also the lobby of the Mayfair Theater in New York, 
where Disney’s newest film fairy tale had its premiére 
(see cut). 


OVERSEAS VOTES: As we went to press, balloting had 
just been completed on awards by the Overseas Press Club 
for reporting and interpretation of foreign news in several 
classifications. For the first time in the history of these 
annual awards, a prize is being given in the television field. 
Washington Bureau Chief Ernest K. Lindley received top 
vote as the most competent camera commentator on a reg- 
ularly scheduled television series. That, of course, would 
be Newsweek Views the News, telecast every Monday at 
8 p.m. (EST), over the DuMont Television network. Those 
of us who have participated with Lindley on the program 
know full well the combination of showmanship, poise, 
and solid news background it takes to handle the M.C. 
chores under the bright lights. Thus we are particularly 
happy to hear that his talents have been recognized else- 
where. The staff will be well represented at the annual 
Overseas Press Club banquet March 3, when the prizes are 
presented. 


BRITISH VOTES: London Bureau Chief Fred Vander- 
schmidt and Contributing Editor Ray Moley fought out 
British election night with 30 other experts in the News- 
wEEK-N. Y. Herald Tribune suite in the Adelphi Building. 
Vanderschmidt reports that Moley alone correctly inter- 
preted the first returns. His formula, based largely on the 
shifts in popular vote to Tories in southern counties, re- 
sulted in a Moley forecast of an eventual tiny margin for 
Labor, which at that early hour was running 2 to 1 in 
actual seats won. Moreover, Vanderschmidt picked up a 
pound from U.S. Minister Julius Holmes by guessing the 
total Labor seats at 325, about twenty closer to the result 
than Holmes’s figure. The election wake lasted until 5 a.m. 
(London time), sustained by hot dogs, deviled eggs, and 
assorted beverages. The copy that eventually arrived in 
New York may be seen on pages 26-31. 


THE COVER: Although his party lost a very close race in 
the British election last week, Winston Churchill scored 
an overwhelming personal triumph, an excellent reason 
for his smiling cover countenance. 
Today the Conservative leader has 
put the Labor Government in the 
position of clinging. to power until 
another general election. For an ex- 
amination of Churchill’s latest politi- 
cal accomplishment, why it occurred, 
and what the future holds, see page 
26 (photo by Keystone). 
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On January 1, 1945, it was 668,000 





In June, 1949, it was 800,000 





Now it’s well over 
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ALTE TL Stockholders 


No other stock is so widely held by so many people. About one family in every 50 


in this country now owns American Telephone and Telegraph Company stock 








Bust last month the number of stock- 
holders of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company reached a 
record high of 900,000 and it’s still 


growing. 


This is an increase of over 100,000 
in eight months. The big gain is due 
not only to completion of the first 
offering of stock to employees under 
the Employee Stock Plan but to con- 
tinued public buying. 


The people who own the Bell Tele- 
phone business come from all walks 
of life in every section of the country. 
Most of them are small stockholders. 
280,000 own five shares or less. More 
than half are women. 


Over 150,000 telephone employees 
are now stockholders. In the next 


year or so many thousands more will 
complete payments on stock under 
the Employee Stock Plan. 


A significant fact is that more than 
350,000 A. T. & T. stockholders have 
been stockholders for ten years or 
longer. Their A. T. & T. dividend has 
come along regularly, in good times 


and bad. 


They bought the stock “for keeps” 
because of their long-term confidence 
in the business and their belief that 
regulatory bodies will provide ade- 
quate rates for service so that they 
may receive a fair and stable return 
on their investment. 


It’s the widespread confidence of 
investors that helps make possible the 
good telephone service you get today. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





EVERY TIME YOU TELEPHONE you share 
the benefits of the stockholders’ in- 
vestments. It’s their dollars that build, 
expand and improve the best tele- 
phone system in the world for you to 
use at low cost. 











What’s Behind Today’s News and 
What’s to Be Expected Tomorrow 











Truman’s Nonpolitical Trip 

President Truman’s projected trip to 
the West Coast in late April or May will 
be billed as nonpolitical—with the dedi- 
cation of the Grand Coulee Dam as its 
ostensible objective. That way the Presi- 
dent can steer clear of Democratic pri- 
mary fights and charge the trip to his 
own travel allowance, saving the Demo- 
cratic National Committee thousands of 
dollars. Truman will talk principles in- 
stead of issues but will be wooing Fair 
Deal votes none the less assiduously. He 
will travel much the same route next fall 
in a trip which will be avowedly po- 
litical. States almost certain to be cov- 
ered on both swings include such piv- 
otal ones as Pennsylvania, Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Missouri, and 
Colorado. 


Lessons from Britain 

Top-level Democrats are fundamental- 
ly divided in their interpretation of the 
British election result. The party’s con- 
servative Southern members regard the 
strong Tory showing as evidence that 
welfare programs are waning in popular- 
ity compared with private enterprise and 
tax cuts. Fair dealers, who have planned 
fall campaigns to promote health insur- 
ance and the Brannan plan, deny this, 
pointing out that British Labor did pre- 
vail despite the unavoidable “austerity” 
stigma. Truman has no such handicap, 
they note; instead he can claim credit for 
U.S. prosperity. They argue that if the 
Conservatives had won, public disillusion- 
ment would have brought the Laborites 
back later just as Truman’s 1948 triumph 
over Dewey followed the GOP Congres- 
sional victory in 1946. 


GOP Answer to Brannan 

Midwest Republicans are trying to 
sell their Eastern GOP colleagues on a 
revised version of the party farm policy 
which would be offered as a “positive 
alternative to the Brannan plan.” In gen- 
eral, it would call for payment of full 
parity prices on all storable crops except 
when the national supply of any crop 
exceeds 150% of estimated needs for 
the next year. It would set up a 50% re- 
serve of storable crops to be held on 
farms—not in government bins—at all 
times as a safeguard against disaster and 
a caution against overproduction. It 
would establish a farm board to be 
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named by the President, with state direc- 
tors and elective local policy committees. 
The avowed aim would be to remove 
policy control from bureaucrats and re- 
turn it to the “dirt farmers.” Eastern Re- 
publicans aren’t sold on the idea as the 
Midwesterners have written it. 


Capital Straws 

The British election outcome will 
make it easier to get aid-to-Britain meas- 
ures through Congress, which had -been 
reluctant to support a strong Socialist 
regime . . . The Administration hopes to 
bring former War Secretary Robert Pat- 
terson back to Washington—reportedly 
for the Atomic Energy Commission or 
the National Security Resources Board. 
He now has a lucrative law practice in 
New York but Truman is banking on his 
reputation as an intensely patriotic citi- 
zen . .. Defense Secretary Johnson is 
urging Truman to include Spain in Euro- 
pean defense plans. This initially would 
mean helping Franco equip a mobile 
force to ward off any airborne invasion 
. . . Export-Import Bank officials, who've 
boasted of never making a sour foreign 
loan, are preparing to write off the $37,- 
000,000 advanced to Chiang Kai-shek 
... The State Department will ask bigger 
entertainment allowances for U.S. dip- 
lomats abroad, who now spend one dol- 
lar of their own for every three provided 
by the government. 


Flop of the Year 

The big flop of this session of Congress 
is the widely advertised House lobby in- 
vestigation. Administration backers had 
counted on the committee’s exposing 
and flaying the big lobbies holding up 
legislation such as housing and medical 
care. Although investigators have labored 
for months and reportedly have received 
tips calculated to provide big headlines, 
nothing has happened. Trouble seems to 
be a weak staff and a badly divided com- 
mittee, which has tied the hands of 
Chairman Buchanan. 


Obstacles to Reform 

The Lodge-Gossett proposal for elec- 
toral reform, which apparently faced 
easy sailing in the House after an unex- 
pected victory in the Senate, is running 
into grave trouble. A curious coalition is 
forming against it, made up of left-wing 
Democrats and right-wing Republicans. 
The Democrats realize that the pivotal 
role of minority blocs would be dimin- 
ished by the amendment, which would 
apportion a state’s electoral votes accord- 


ing to the number of votes received by 
the various candidates. The Republicans, 
following Senator Taft’s lead, believe 
GOP gains in the South would not offset 
losses in the North. 


National Notes 

Admiral Forrest Sherman is making a 
hit with other defense chiefs as Chief of 
Naval Operations. His cooperative atti- 
tude has at last brought the Navy into 
closer harmony with the other services, 
yet he has actually increased fleet strength 

. . At least a dozen candidates have 
entered the race for governor of Ala- 
bama . .. A plan to send Gold Star 
mothers overseas to visit the graves of 
their sons is being quietly pigeonholed. 
Many congressmen feel the government 
has discharged its obligation by return- 
ing war dead .. . The Veterans Adminis- 
tration last year received nearly 40,000,- 
000 pieces of mail—more than two from 
every living veteran of all wars. 
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Trends Abroad 

Defense Secretary Johnson insists to 
friends that the U.S. shouldn’t remove 
troops from Japan for five to ten years 
in view of the Russian threat . . . State 
Department officials complain it’s easy 
for congressmen to demand a new ap- 
proach to Russia, since the legislators 
wouldn't have to do the negotiating and 
wouldn't be blamed by the public in the 
likely event it didn’t work. The Acheson- 
ites charge that the congressmen would 
be quick, however, to claim credit for 
any success . . . A German public-opin- 
ion poll to name the greatest man in 
world history shows Winston Churchill 
running second only to Chancellor Bis- 
marck, with Hitler finishing a close 
third. 


Chinese Red Tacties 

The Chinese Communists are skill- 
fully exploiting the Nationalist air raids 
on Shanghai and other cities. They are 
using them to convince the populace 
that the ruthless Nationalists and Amer- 
icans aim to destroy their lives and prop- 
erty. The Reds are playing up the raids 
in the minds of the people by teaching 
an elaborate system of air-raid precau- 
tions. Drumbeats would warn if poison 
gas were released; clanging cymbals that 
paratroopers have landed. Residents are 
urged to build conical bamboo roof 
structures “to deflect Nationalist bombs.” 
The Communists use the bombings as 
an excuse for moving foreign-owned 
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plants inland. Western observers believe 
continuation of the raids could cause 
anti-foreign riots. 


What Makes a Spy? 

To understand the Vogeler “trial” in 
Hungary it must be remembered that 
whereas a flood of economic and techni- 
cal information is available to everyone 
in America, such matters are “secret” in 
countries behind the Iron Curtain. Thus 
any foreigner collecting material on gen- 
eral economic and production conditions 
can be branded a spy. When the judge 
asked Vogeler what type of information 
he was collecting, he replied: “Mostly of 
a technical nature, property patents, gen- 
eral economic, financial, military, and 
political information.” Incidentally, when 
Vogeler testified that Aedina Dory, an- 
other accused, “had been friendly with 
American and British diplomats,” the 
interpreter blandly interpreted that she 
had been “mistress of American and 
British diplomats.” 


Embarrassing Friendship 

Despite the universal reports that Ho 
Chi Minh, the Communist leader in Indo- 
China, took the initiative in asking the 
Yugoslavs to recognize his regime, that 
wasn’t how it happened. Ho merely sent 
out a general appeal to all “peace-loving 
democracies” and Tito seized the chance 
to show his independence of the Western 
Powers by promptly recognizing the 
Reds in Indo-China. Diplomats predict 
Ho may find Tito’s unexpected support 
embarrassing and may be forced to re- 
nounce favors from the Kremlin’s enemy 


No. 1. 


More Truth, Less Fiction 

Intelligence reports tell of a significant 
change in the manner in which Russia’s 
embassies and other listening posts in 
the West are sending information home 
to Moscow. For a long time, Washing- 
ton has been troubled because the Krem- 
lin has been getting—and welcoming— 
distorted reports about the U.S. These 
have created a misleading impression of 
a divided America, a strong pro-Wallace 
sentiment, and uncertainty in govern- 
ment policy. It now is reported that Mos- 
cew has ordered a reappraisal, insisting 
on more truth and less propaganda. 


Foreign Notes 

Paris and Washington are disputing 
whether the latest type U.S. weapons 
should be included in European arms aid 
or reserved for the American forces. So 
far it’s agreed French tanks will get the 
new U.S. high fire-power guns compar- 
able to those of the Russians . . . Legis- 
lation is on the way to encourage for- 
eigners to invest in Japan. A joint Japa- 
nese-Occupation council is drafting laws 
to ease taxes on foreign capital and as- 
sure investors of getting their money out 


of the country . . . At a stormy secret 
session, the Soviet Deputy Commissioner 
in Austria recently told Vienna officials 
Russia would no longer deal with them 
on a peace treaty if they continued to be 
“tools of the West” . . . Observers esti- 
mate that although almost all the Chinese 
in Peking favor the Mao regime, 75% 
want no truck with the Russians. 
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Ne Holds Barred 

Look for an exceptionally bitter con- 
tract fight between General Motors and 
the United Auto Workers in April. The 
UAW rank-and-file is soured by the three 
pay cuts it has received under the 
escalator cost-of-living formula in the 
GM-UAW contract. Union chief Walter 
Reuther is determined to vindicate him- 
self. He will ask a flat wage increase, 
pensions, and fringe benefits. Stiffening 
company resolve for the battle is the 
increasingly competitive status of the 
auto industry. In the past, when bargain- 
ing got too tough, the auto men were in- 
clined to yield, taking the extra pay cost 
out of the hide of the consumer. With 
the auto makers going in for price cuts 
instead of hikes, this resort has vanished. 


Steel a Utility? 

The quiet prevailing on steel prices 
since the Congressional investigation is 
merely the calm before the storm. The 
Joint Economic Committee is coming up 
with a strong report virtually putting 
steel in the category of a public utility 
whose prices should be closely watched, 
if not regulated, by the government. 
An investigation in the same direction 
will be staged by the House monopoly 
committee. 


Consumer Outlook 

Easter retail sales will be good if 
current trends continue . . . However, 
department-store customers are choosier 
than a few years ago. Government figures 
show luxury purchases have dropped 
compared with essentials. Basement de- 
partments last year lost only 3% of the 
previous year’s volume, while main-store 
sales slid 7% . . . Prices of many vegeta- 
bles will drop sharply this spring and 
summer. Plentiful crops of carrots, to- 
matoes, onions, cabbage, and sweet corn 
will flood produce markets . . . Inflated 
coffee prices will again be investigated 
in Congress next month. Charges of mar- 
ket “rigging” by some of the big import- 
ers will be studied by Senator Gillette’s 
investigating committee. 


Business Footnotes 

Chances are that the law under which 
the government owns the country’s major 
synthetic-rubber plants will be extended 
for another two or three years. Under 
this law, which expires June 30, private 
companies actually operate the plants 


for the government, and rubber manu- 
facturers are required to use at least 
200,000 tons of synthetic yearly. The 
idea is to keep the synthetic available in 
case of war .. . The U.S. soon will offer 
46 “Russian” locomotives for sale at a 
surplus stockpile near Schenectady, N. Y. 
The purpose is to recover something on 
the $11,000,000,000 that Russia still 
owes America on its Lend-Lease account. 
The railroad engines are part of a $2,000,- 
000 order built for Russia but held up in 
1946 .. . A new twist in labor pensions 
turned up in Sinclair Oil’s contract with 
its CIO employes. A worker quitting or 
fired before becoming eligible for a 
pension can collect part of the amount 
management has contributed to his pen- 
sion account up to then. His equity in- 
creases by 5% annually. 
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Movie Notes 

Whatever happens to “Stromboli” now, 
RKO executives aren't greatly worried. 
They estimate that the picture grossed 
$2,000,000 in its first week against an in- 
vestment of $800,000, plus some frozen 
funds in Italy . .. With box-office receipts 
generally at a postwar low, the trade in- 
creasingly blames television, not picture 
quality, as the villain . . . Watch for a 
rash of talking-animal pictures following 
the success of “Francis,” the film about an 
articulate Army mule. A chimpanzee and 
a dog have “speaking” roles in comedies 
already under way . . . Another upcoming 
cycle will feature the conquest of dis- 
ease: “The Killer That Stalked New York” 
on smallpox, “Unclean” on leprosy, and 
“Outbreak” on the bubonic plague . . . 
The Motion Picture Academy will try to 
discourage all other annual awards fol- 
lowing its banquet this month. The feel- 
ing is that honors handed out by publi- 
cations and various associations dim the 
luster of Hollywood's Oscar. 


Miscellany 

Erle Cocke Jr., 29, of Georgia is the 
current favorite to be the next national 
commander of the American Legion. He’s 
chairman of the Legion’s National Se- 
curity Commission. From now on com- 
manders will come from the younger vet 
group . . . Foreign diplomats believe Gen. 
Lucius D. Clay’s book, “Decision in Ger- 
many,” may have helped inspire the So- 
viets to impose the new partial blockade 
of Berlin. The book suggested Clay was 
one of the few top-level Americans who 
favored remaining in Berlin during the 
first blockade. It’s believed the Rus- 
sians may have decided to test U.S. 
firmness now he has gone . . . Place and 
date of a hypothetical Russian invasion 
of the U.S. are named in “Behind Closed 
Doors: The Secret History of the Cold 
War,” a forthcoming book by Admiral 
Ellis Zacharias and Ladislas Farago. 
former psychological-warfare associates. 
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How to cure traflic jams 


In no country in the world except this one is there 
a traffic jam every time a factory shift changes, 
or a sporting event is over. 


Why? Other countries have even more workers. 
But we have more machines. 


So far the factories of America have been able 
to make and keep enough profit to keep buying 
more and better machines. So far American 
workers have used those machines well enough 





YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & 


to produce enough so that the workers’ share gives 
them the highest standard of living in the world. 


But let workers continue to demand security 
more than opportunity ... let laws continue to 
make it difficult for companies to keep enough 
profits for modernization — let these two now- 
popular movements continue, and you won’t 
have to worry about traffic jams ... you will 
have cured them — forever. 


WARNER 
& 
SWASEY 
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1) EVod ab bat- tw Mole) (- 
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SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 
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> Truman’s program is foundering in Congress. Despite Ad- 
ministration promises that this session would move quickly, 
two months have passed without action on most Fair Deal 
measures. 


Maneuvering over civil-rights legislation is to blame for most 
of the delay. The way must now be cleared for foreign-aid 
programs and appropriations. Many Fair Deal measures are 
bound to be lost. 


Threatening a long session won't help the President this year. 
Both parties want ample time to campaign, and even Tru- 
man’s Congressional leaders face tough battles in their home 
districts. 

Barring a legislative miracle, the White House faces defeat 
on tax, farm, labor, and health-insurance programs. And 
chances for aid to education lessen with each passing week. 


> The Administration will fight for FEPC in the Senate, but 
House approval of a toothless employment-practices bill fur- 
ther reduces already slim chances for civil rights this year. 


A compromise is unlikely. Southerners, elated by Truman’s 
defeat in the House, are now more determined than ever. And 
Administration supporters must stand firm in an effort to hold 
minority-bloc votes this fall. 


> Efforts to tighten immigration laws are getting a lift from 
the Supreme Court ruling that suspends thousands of alien- 
deportation cases, including about 100 alien Communists 
already listed as subversive. 


Support is building for the Hobbs bill, which exempts the 
Immigration Service from regulations cited in the Supreme 
Court decision. It would also authorize the government to jail 
indefinitely deportable aliens whose native countries refuse 
to accept them. 


There’s considerable Fair Deal opposition to the bill, but its 
Communist-controlling features may enhance chances for 
passage this year. 


> Bank loans will finance most of the Federal deficit, despite 
strong Treasury efforts to raise funds by selling securities to 
other investors. Officials are skeptical of the Reserve Board’s 
contention that insurance companies and large trust funds 
can be tapped. 


The FRB fears inflationary effect of further bank loans to the 
government, but the Treasury sees no other way to obtain 
necessary credits. Maximum effort will go into the new Sav- 
ings Bond drive as a means of holding down amount of 
institutional borrowing. 


> Basic amendment of the Merchant Marine Act is unlikely 
this session. The bill reported by the House Merchant Marine 
Committee providing for liberalized ship-construction sub- 
sidies, and various industry-supporting features, does not 
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have full Administration support. Chances for a Senate ver- 
sion of the same measure are equally doubtful. 


> No major increase in defense spending is now in sight. 
But hopes for further slashes have been ended by the worsen- 
ing international situation. 


Military leaders would like additional funds—about a billion 
more for each service—but they are going along with the idea 
that higher expenditures would strain the national economy. 


Defense Secretary Johnson will not retreat from his claim that 
unification economies are resulting in more real defense per 
dollar. A report to Congress due shortly will document John- 
son’s statement that combat forces are actually increasing. 


> Critics of Truman’s limited-arms program contend the econ- 
omy can absorb the shock of greater defense spending. There 
is some support for this view in Administration circles. Some 
officials think increased military outlays need not necessarily 
mean curtailment of Fair Deal programs. 


Only a slight inflationary effect, they believe, would result 
from faster rearniament. With 4,500,000 unemployed and 
production levels below the postwar high mark, these advisers 
see plenty of leeway for additional military expenditures if 
national security requires it. 


> Indefinite continuation of the cold war, but no armed clash, 
is the Administration’s present estimate of East-West relations. 


Preparing public opinion for a long period of nervous co- 
existence is a major problem that worries the President and 
Secretary Acheson. They think the American people will have 
to get used to living dangerously. 


Truman will continue to resist pressure for a new mission to 
Moscow. He is convinced that negotiations now would be un- 
fruitful—and might even worsen the situation. Soviet cockiness 
over recent successes is considered a major obstacle to success- 
ful talks. 


> Assistance for industries hurt by growing imports is under 
study, but no plans have jelled. In mentioning this recently, 
Secretary Acheson and ECA Administrator Hoffman were 
floating a trial balloon. They also sought to underscore the 
necessity for more imports if the dollar problem is to be 
solved. 


Broad impact of overseas competition should be light, but 
there may be specific cases of damage to U. S. business. 
These might be met by: (1) government assistance in con- 
version to other work; (2) attempts to attract new business 
to hard-hit areas, 


Further boosts in U.S. imports from Europe is the object of 
a new ECA drive now getting under way. Hoffman would like 
to increase present levels several hundred million dollars by 
December 1951 and by $1,000,000,000 at the end of the 
ECA program. 


ECA will more actively assist Western Europe in winning 
U.S. markets. A new staff of trade counselors will be estab- 
lished in Paris, and ECA missions will press recipient nations 
to give exporters new incentives. 
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Plain Lucky! 


This little tyke is a fellow with a 
future—an 18-carat, guaranteed, 
protected future. His Dad fixed that 

up the day he was born. And what’s more, 
he’s got far more Prudential protection 
than Dad’s dollars alone could possibly 
have provided, because of the interest 
earned on Prudential investments. 


These investments are worth understanding 
for they benefit both you as a policyholder, 
and your community as a whole. What 
happens is this: Money from the premiums 
you pay to The Prudential is put to work 
—most of it in the form of loans. Many 
kinds of loans, to many kinds of people. 


For example—young couples who want 
to build their own homes. Farmers who 
need cash to improve their land. 
Businessmen who require capital to 
expand their plants. In addition, The 
Prudential’s investments have helped 
build new roads, bridges, schools— 
things we all use and need and enjoy. 


Naturally, this working money creates jobs 
all over the country. And it earns interest, 
This interest enables The Prudential to 

offer life insurance at far lower cost than 
would otherwise be possible. 


These working dollars help to make 
your future—and the future of millions 
of youngsters and their families— 
more secure. 

* 


Enjoy the Jack Berch Show—Every morning, 
Mondays through Fridays, NBC. 


——— 


—— 





THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
A mutual life insurance company 
HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
WESTERN HOME OFFICE: LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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THE FUTURE BELONGS TO THOSE WHO PREPARE FOR IT 
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The Du Mont Wellington. Superlative television on a 15-inch direct-view picture tube. 
Both AM and static-free FM radio. Automatic 3-speed record player. One of a complete line of television receivers. 


In buying a television receiver, your ultimate decision is this: 
Either it is a Du Mont, or a second choice, with a lower price and 


a lesser reputation. If you take the time to make a point-by-point comparison, you 





will find this decision easy to make. In few things is the difference in 


quality so marked—the difference in price so small. 


Ol VN igaeg te frit tn Teton 


Copyright 1950, Allen B. DuMont Laboratories, Inc. 
22, N.Y. 


Cabinet designed by Herbert Rosengren 


Allen B. DuMont Laboratories, Inc. Television Receiver Division, E. Paterson, N. J., and the DuMont Television Network, 515 Madison Ave., N.Y. 
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Watching and Waiting for Peace 


Dwarfed by the heroic bronze statue 
of George Washington he had just un- 
veiled at Alexandria, Va., President 
Harry S. Truman on Feb. 22 explained 
his foreign policy in a comprehensive 
way for the first time since the cold war 
against Soviet Russia entered its H-bomb 
phase. 

It turned out to be precisely the same 
foreign policy he had pursued before an- 
nouncing that America would build 
H-bombs, before Russia exploded 
an A-bomb, before the trial of Alger 
Hiss uncovered Russian pipelines 
into the State Department, and be- 
fore the arrest of Klaus Fuchs in 
England. disclosed that the Rus- 
sians also had ready access to the 
West’s atomic research. 

Truman’s speech seemed to slam 
the door with equal finality against 
those who advocated a new ap- 
proach to the Kremlin for peace 
terms and those who thought the 
only way to deal with the Russian 
menace was to bomb its atomic 
installations before they could pro- 
duce stockpiles of bombs, both A 
and H types. He warned the peace 
seekers against “quick and easy so- 
lutions” and assured the preventive 
warriors that “another great war 
could destroy victor and van- 
quished alike.” 

While the United States will con- 
tinue to work for peace through the 
United Nations, the President said, 
it will not consent to any atomic 
disarmament plan that falls short 
of “effective control.” He made it 
plain that he still considered the Baruch 
plan the best yet devised for control of 
atomic explosives but added that he 
would consider any promising alternative. 

More of Same: Mr. Truman said the 
United States would continue to fight the 
cold war with its old weapons—the Mar- 
shall plan, Point Four aid to backward 
nations, the North Atlantic Pact for re- 
irmament, and other foreign-aid meas- 
ures. Whether the United States would 
step up its own $13,000,000,000-a-year 
defense program the President did not 
say. Secretary of Defense Louis John- 
son stood by his contention that this sum 
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was adequate, but Air Secretary Stuart 
Symington continued to warn that Rus- 
sia was outarming the United States. 
Meanwhile, Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson slipped out the back door of the 
State Department a reassuring thought: 
The Russians were planning to put 
atomic energy to work quickly for in- 
dustrial purposes and so outstrip the 
slow-moving West in production of peace- 
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time goods. This might keep them too 
busy for a while to bother about dropping 
bombs on other nations. 

But this also would make the Russians 
more determined than ever to resist in- 
spection of atomic installations. So any 
attempt to get an inspection agreement 
now would be futile, in Acheson’s opin- 
ion, and a frustrated attempt would only 
stoke the fires of preventive-war senti- 
ment. 

What it all comes down to, then, is that 
the Truman Administration—unless pub- 
lic opinion, now running strongly in 
favor of another peace overture to the 
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Kremlin, forces a change of policy—will 
ask the American people to sit tight, 
abide the chilly uncertainties of the con- 
tinuing cold war, and hope for the best. 
To Americans, who are great in action 
but not notable for their patience, this 
would be the hard way. 


THE SERVICES: 


Defense’s Defense 


Worried Americans who have watched 
Soviet Russia’s military growth with in- 
creasing concern asked an important 
question: Was economy playing hob with 
their own defense? Defense Secre- 
tary Louis A. Johnson already had 
cut the military budget from $15,- 
000,000,000 to $13,000,000,000. 
There were overt suggestions that 
he would cut down the defense es- 
tablishment even more drastically 
to help reduce the national deficit. 

Last week, to offset the mount- 
ing criticism of American prepared- 
ness, Defense Department officials 
briefly flicked aside the curtain of 
secrecy surrounding their oper- 
ations. If what they disclosed were 
so, the United States was doing 
better defense-wise on less money 
today than it had been able to be- 
fore the budget cuts. By economiz- 
ing on nonessentials, they said, 
Johnson had been able to: 
> Increase the power of the Stra- 
tegic Air Force to the equivalent of 
70 groups. Under its budget, the 
USAF will operate 8,800 planes, 


figures larger than those deemed 

necessary for peacetime security in 

the Finletter report. 

> Double the number of planes in 

all nine of the Air Force’s B-29 

groups and continue procurement of 

B-36s as originally planned. 

> Continue building up a force of jet 

planes. How many the Air Force has to- 

day was not revealed. 

> Place orders for aircraft at a $2,000,- 

000,000-a-year rate. 

> Increase appropriations for Navy anti- 

submarine warfare preparation from 

$40,000,000 to $100,000,000. 

> Increase the combat strength of the 

Army by eliminating thousands of desk 

jobs. This rise in strength was achieved 

despite a manpower cut of 20,000. 
Each of the three services, it was ad- 


4 with a personnel of 416,000 men— 
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mitted, could put another billion apiece 
to good use. If the Administration 
adopted a policy of heavier deficit spen4- 
ing, they might get it. 


ECA: 
The Needs of Europe 


The Marshall plan would be continued. 
There wasn’t any doubt about that last 
week as Congressional committees started 
listening to the arguments of Secretary 
of State Dean Acheson, Economic Co- 
operation Administrator Paul Hoffman, 
and roving Ambassador W. Averell Har- 
riman for a third-year ERP appropriation 
of $2,950,000,000. The only question 
was whether they would get all or only 
a large part of what they considered 
necessary to keep Western Europe’s 
economy on the comeback road. 

While the Administration’s spokesmen 
were eloquent enough and had a good 
progress report to make before the com- 
mittees, it wasn’t their testimony that 
would be decisive. Rather it was sinister 
offstage noises the Kremlin kept making 
that would have the most influence on 
Congress. Information that Soviet Rus- 
sia was building up its armed forces even 
faster than Hitler did before he attacked 
Poland was the strongest argument for 
continued support of Europe’s economy. 

“Economic collaboration is a continu- 
ing part of our broader relationship, a 
basic element of our national policy,” 
Acheson explained. “It is in the carrying 
out of such a policy, in our determination 
and our will to do it, that the frustration 
of the Kremlin’s design for world dom- 
ination lies.” 

Hoffman and Harriman reported that 
Europe was making progress toward 
achievement of the ERP goal—a Europe 
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Harriman reports ERP progress 


sufficiently recovered to get along with- 
out direct help from the United States by 
1952—but admitted that it would only 
barely have its nose above water by the 
target date and would be in no condition 
to repay dollar loans by that time. Hoff- 
man argued strongly against extending 
help in the form of loans which, he said, 
Europe couldn't be able to repay within 
the next 50 years. 

He also confessed that Europe's prog- 
ress toward economic integration had 
been disappointing. To hurry it, he sug- 
gested that $600,000,000 of the new 
appropriation be set aside for encourage- 
ment of freer trade among the Marshall- 
plan countries. 

What America had to do eventually, 
and the sooner the better, Hoffman said, 
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Senator Connally admonishes Hoffman and Acheson to keep Texas oil flowing 
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was sell less to and buy more from Europe 
to help it close the gap between its dollar 
earnings and its dollar costs. How dif- 
ficult this would be was illustrated by a 
bitter argument between Sen. Tom Con- 
nally of Texas and Sen. Henry Cabot 
Lodge Jr. of Massachusetts, both mem- 
bers of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee. Connally lambasted the British for 
cutting down on purchases of Texas Oil 
and Lodge complained of British textile 
exports to this country. 

While Congress was making up its 
mind to continue ERP, the State Depart- 
ment announced that it would send a 
mission to Southeast Asia this month to 
plan a program of American assistance to 
Indonesia, Malaya, Burma, Thailand, and 
Viet Nam. In this part of the world, the 
Kremlin’s menace was an even louder 
argument for United States aid than it 
was at the moment in Europe. 


IMMIGRATION: 


Wong Is Right 


Wong Yang Sung is a little Chinese 
dishwasher working in a Washington 
restaurant. He doesn’t have a dime, 
speaks no English, and has no right to 
be in this country. But last week Wong 
stopped United States deportation ma- 
chinery dead and threw the harassed 
Immigration Service into a_ first-class 
tizzy. 

In 1946 Wong jumped ship in New 
York and worked his way down to Wash- 
ington on the chop-suey circuit. It took 
the immigration people a year to catch 
up with him. On July 23, 1948, after he 
had been given the standard hearing by 
an Immigration Service inspector, an or- 
der was issued for Wong’s deportation. 
But the capital’s Chinese community 
sticks together, and Thomas A. Farrell, 
a Washington lawyer, was engaged. On 
the ground that the dishwasher had not 
received a legal deportation hearing, 
Farrell was able to get a habeas-corpus 
writ from a Federal district court. 

Farrell based his case on the 1946 Pro- 
cedures Act, which stipulated that the 
judicial functions of hearing examiners 
in government agencies should not be 
assumed by investigating officers. The 
Immigration Service has always held that 
it is exempt from the 1946 law under the 
terms of the 1917 Immigration Act. The 
lower courts found against Farrell. 

Test Case: But when he appealed to 
the Supreme Court, Wong’s lawyer had 
the aid of the Association of Immigration 
and Nationality Lawyers,. which was 
anxious to make a test case in a litigation 
completely free of any Communist angle. 
Last week the Supreme Court devoted 
itself with typical Anglo-Saxon serious- 
ness to the plight of a Chinese whose 
entry was unquestionably illegal. 

The 1946 Procedures Act had been 
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violated by the Immigration Service's 
“commingling of function,” Justice Rob- 
ert H. Jackson said in his majority opin- 
ion. Whatever the merits of Wong's 
case, he was entitled to a hearing in 
which there was “complete separation” 
of the investigative and judicial func- 
tions. And, ruled the court in a 6-to-1 
decision, the same applied to the 10,000 
other deportation cases handled since 
September 1946. 

For Immigration Commissioner Wat- 
son B. Miller, even under a routine work- 
load one of the more harassed officehold- 
ers in Washington, this decision meant 
havoc. He was confronted with three 
alternatives, none of them cheery: 
> He could start all over again on the 
old cases. This would mean getting an 
extra appropriation from Congress, hav- 
ing the Civil Service Commission set 
up a panel of hearing officers, and pre- 
senting the cases to it one by one. 
> He could ask Congress for legislation 
which would specifically exempt the 
service from the 1946 law. Twice in the 
last two sessions an attempt to do just 
this had failed. 
> Or he could throw up his hands in 
futility and take up canasta. 


Significance-- 

For better or worse the Supreme 
Court decision will be of greatest bene- 
fit to alien Communists, now in the 
process of being rounded up by the Im- 
migration Service. At least 100 of these 
—including such party leaders as Claudia 
Jones, Irving Potash, and John William- 
son—are now at large under bond await- 
ing deportation hearings while their cases 
are fought out. Until the status of -these 
future deportees is clarified, the govern- 
ment will be unable to move against 
them. Only quick and decisive Congres- 
sional action can break the log jam 
created by little Wong Yang Sung. 


COMMUNISTS: 


McCarthy Bombshell 


It started with an after-dinner speech 
by Sen. Joseph McCarthy, Wisconsin 
Republican and wartime Marine officer, 
before the Republican Women’s Club of 
Ohio County in the Colonnade Room of 
the McLure Hotel at Wheeling, W. Va., 
on the evening of Feb. 9. This was one 
of several Lincoln Day speeches that 
McCarthy delivered under auspices of 
the Republican National Committee. 

The creamed chicken in patties had 
scarcely been cleared away before Mc- 
Carthy was denouncing Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson as “a pompous 
diplomat in striped pants with a phony 
British accent” who was quoting the 
Bible to excuse the long career of Alger 
Hiss, convicted perjurer, in the State De- 
partment. Then McCarthy proceeded to 
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the charge that the State Department 
was still “infested with Communists.” 

“I have in my hand 57 cases of indi- 
viduals who would appear to be either 
card-carrying members or certainly loyal 
to the Communist Party,” McCarthy 
said. “But they are nevertheless still help- 
ing to shape our foreign policy.” 

It took two days for McCarthy’s com- 
ments to get back to John E. Peurifoy, 
the State Department’s top security of- 
ficer. When he did catch up with the 
McCarthy blast he called a press confer- 
ence to deny that there were any Com- 
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McCarthy hunts State Department Reds; Peurifoy says they’re extinct 


munists left in the State Department and 
to promise that he would “fire them be- 
fore sundown” if McCarthy could sub- 
stantiate his talk with evidence. 

More than a week after McCarthy’s 
speech, a reporter quizzed Senate Ma- 
jority Leader Scott Lucas of Illinois 
about the McCarthy-Peurifoy exchange. 
Lucas, who had been getting a heavy 
mail denouncing Acheson’s defense of 
Hiss, told the reporter he wouldn't de- 
fend Acheson’s “emotionalism” but added 
that McCarthy was “the greatest head- 
line hunter in the world.” 

Details: That was enough of a chal- 
lenge for McCarthy. Starting just before 
6 p.m. Feb. 20, McCarthy spoke until 
almost midnight giving the Senate de- 
tails on 81 cases, which seemed to be 
notes on the State Department's loyalty 
files, but leaving out names. He said he 
would supply the names to interested 
senators for their information. It was 
soon known that his list included John 
Carter Vincent, Minister to Switzerland, 
and other almost equally well-known 
figures. 

Lucas chided McCarthy for making 
his charges on political tour rather than 
the floor of the Senate in the first place 
but promised him a full-dress Senatorial 
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investigation. Two days later, after get- 
ting the approval of the Democratic con- 
ference, Lucas pushed through by unani- 
mous consent a resolution authorizing 
the Foreign Relations Committee to look 
into the Wisconsin Republican’s indict- 
ments. The committee at the week’s end 
named Sen. Millard Tydings, Maryland 
Democrat, chairman of a five-man sub- 
committee to take on the job. 

Peurifoy, confident that he had fine- 
combed the State Department well, fa- 
vored the investigation. He said it would 
“hang McCarthy.” Republican leaders, 
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feeling that the State Department was 
still staffed in many places with former 
Russia appeasers and fellow travelers if 
not actual card-carrying Communists, 
thought McCarthy might be giving them 
the best 1950 campaign issue so far. 

Readblock: But there was some un- 
certainty on both sides. McCarthy ad- 
mitted that he might not be able to 
prove anything unless the committee 
could get hold of the State Department 
loyalty files—data turned up in an ad- 
ministrative check of its employes. And 
President Truman said he wouldn't sur- 
render these files because of their confi- 
dential nature. If the President stuck to 
this, the Republicans might have to be 
content with the charge that he and 
Acheson were “covering up” to protect 
their investments in their red-herring and 
no-back-turning positions on Communist 
charges and Hiss. 


COAL: 


There Is No Coal 


In suburban Cleveland last week, 
M. C. Busic announced he had an extra 
supply of coal in his cellar. To ease the 
fuel famine, he was willing to sell a ton of 
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it, he said, “but I want to do business 
only with an auto dealer—any dealer—just 
so he needs coal desperately.” There was 
malice aforethought in the offer. 

“That dealer won't mind that my coal 
will come a little high—$45 a ton—but I'll 
include several accessories with it,” Busic 
taunted. “With the ton of coal goes an 
old rug, a scooter, a kiddie car, a buffet, 
an old ironer, and some other odds and 
ends cluttering up my attic. No trade-in 
is necessary. First auto dealer applying 
gets it. Other auto dealers desperate for 
coal I will put on a waiting list.” 

This was the only light note in the 
otherwise dreary story of the long-drawn- 
out coal crisis. The negotiations between 
the United Mine Workers and the coal 
operators were still dawdling along in 
Washington. Unless more had been ac- 
complished than met the naked eye, 
these sessions were getting exactly no- 
where. In Judge Richmond B. Keech’s 
Federal courtroom, last Monday's con- 
tempt citation against the UMW was for- 
malized on Friday. On Monday, Feb. 27, 
the UMW pleaded not guilty. 

On Saturday, there was a slight flurry 
when two dozen UMW district presi- 
dents arrived from the coal fields and 
converged on the union’s headquarters. 
For a brief space, rumors flew that they 
had been summoned because the UMW 
was ready to deliver a new contract. But 
as the day wore on, a likelier explana- 
tion was advanced. They had been called 
in for briefing by UMW lawyers in prep- 
aration for the contempt trial. In the 
coal fields, miners’ children scrabbled 
for coal near the deserted mines while 
their parents foraged for food. 

The White House did nothing and 
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said nothing. And no coal was being 
mined. The only hope in sight was the 
thin possibility that the miners, worried 
by the astronomical size of the fine 
possibly facing the UMW, might under- 
go a change of heart. With cold weather 
moving in, the country waited. 


THE CONGRESS: 


Dividing Up the Colorado 


A small, transparent plastic capsule 
containing a rolled-up tape landed on 
Congressional desks last month. Unrolled, 
it told one side of the Arizona vs. Cali- 
fornia water story in a marathon-length 
sentence: 

“Flash . . . The Central Arizona Project 
proposes to use water which it doesn’t 
own, lift it nearly twice as high as the 
Washington Monument, convey it far- 
ther than from Washington to New York, 
at a cost to the Federal taxpayer of a 
billion dollars, to irrigate 200,000 acres 
of privately owned war-boom land, the 
owners of which would not be required 
to repay any of the construction costs, to 
raise crops which are already surplus and 
subsidized in this country. It’s fantastic, 
but there it is, wrapped up in Senate bill 
75 and House bill 934, now pending in 
Congress.” 

This lobby volley from the California 
team was answered by a brightly printed 
pamphlet, “This Is Truth About the Cen- 
tral Arizona Project,” pushing Arizona’s 
need for the water lift and canal which 
would bring the state 1,200,000 acre- 
feet of Colorado River water a year. 
Arizonans claim that without the project 
250,000 persons would be dispossessed 


and 30 per cent of the state’s 556,000 
acres of irrigated land would be made 
idle. 

Ever since 1921, the fight had raged 
over what states would get what portion 
of the Colorado’s precious waters. The 
seven states affected* had joined to- 
gether in a Colorado River Commission, 
headed by the then Commerce Secretary 
Herbert Hoover, to decide the issue. In 
1922 a basic “law of the river” dividing 
the Colorado into an upper and lower 
basin and apportioning water to the two 
parts was signed by six of these states. 
Only Arizona vetoed the compact. In 
1929, the legislation which created the 
Hoover (Boulder) Dam also formalized 
this two-part division. But it wasn’t until 
last year that the states bordering the 
upper basin reached an agreement on 
how they would divide their share. In 
the lower basin, the controversy between 
California and Arizona still rages. 

Bill 75: Arizona’s answer to the 
lower-basin impasse was Senate bill 75, 
which would set up the Central Arizona 
Project. At no time during the desultory 
debate which opened on Feb. 6 were 
there more than a half-dozen senators 
on the floor. 

The lack of excitement in the Senate 
over the most ambitious reclamation proj- 
ect yet proposed, however, was only an 
indication that Sen. Carl Hayden had 
efficiently prepared the ground. A mem- 
ber of Congress since Arizona was ad- 
mitted to the Union in 1912, Hayden is 
one of the wiliest maneuverers in Wash- 
ington. 

In a case as complex as this, and with 
the truth of the opposing arguments so 
difficult to determine, Hayden relied on 
a strictly political approach. During last 
year’s fight over the Senate’s cloture rule, 
he made a deal with the Southern Demo- 
crats who opposed any change: his sup- 
port on the rules fight in exchange for 
theirs on the Central Arizona Project. A 
similar log-rolling agreement was made 
by Hayden with the reclamation-hungry 
Western senators. 

Hayden, who almost never speaks to 
newsmen but is articulate enough in the 
cloakrooms, had a couple of helpful talk- 
ing points. As chairman of the Rules 
Committee, he is in charge of all Capitol 
patronage in the Senate wing—committee 
clerks, elevator operators, doormen, and 
cops. This strategic spot also enables him 
to block funds for any special committee 
investigations voted by the Senate. In 
addition, Hayden is the ranking member 
and de facto head of Chairman Kenneth 
McKellar’s Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee which passes on specific projects, 
some legitimate and some strictly pork- 
barrel measures, upon which the politica! 
life of many a senator depends. 

Last week Hayden's cloakroom con- 
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versations paid off. The Senate passed 
the Central Arizona measure by a vote of 
55 to 28. But there were difficulties ahead 
in the House. The Bureau of the Budget 
had already announced that the bill was 
“not in accord with the President’s pro- 
gram” and there were indications that 
Mr. Truman would quickly veto it if it 
reached his desk. Moreover, with no 
Hayden in the House to steer the project 
and with a solid bloc of California rep- 
resentatives bitterly determined to stop 
it, the Central Arizona Project had prac- 
tically no chance of success. 

In the meanwhile, the pros and cons— 
who were spending roughly $150,000 a 
year each to pass or kill the project bill— 
would continue to argue its merits. Cali- 
fornians would insist that the Central 
Arizona Project would cut off water 
necessary for agriculture and industry in 
their state; Arizonans would wail that 
their sources of water were drying up and 
that without new reclamation measures 
the state would literally wither under a 
rainless Sky. And the Colorado River 
would continue to pour casually into the 
Gulf of California. 


Half the FEPC Loaf 


FEPC, the Fair Deal’s bid for the 
Negro vote, was a cinch to pass the 
House—if. Both friends and enemies of 
the Fair Employment Practice Bill 
agreed that it was merely a matter of get- 
ting it on the floor. Once there, the Ad- 
ministration had the votes to ram it down 
the throats of recalcitrant Southern Dem- 
ocrats and their reluctant allies. Last 
week the logic of counted noses was con- 
futed by the higher logic of parliamen- 
tary practices. FEPC, as the Fair Deal- 
ers wanted it, lay trampled on the House 
floor. 

Responsible for this stinging Adminis- 
tration defeat was a Southern caucus— 
“the Unofficial Committee of 78”—led by 
Rep. William Colmer of Mississippi 
and his top aide, Rep. Oren Harris of 
Arkansas. Tall, lanky, and sandy-haired, 
Colmer was noted for his shrewdness in 
parliamentary maneuvering and skill in 
debate. Early last week a “78” steering 
committee met in Colmer’s office to work 
out their strategy of delay. With little 
hope of mustering enough votes to kill 
the measure, Colmer hoped to talk it to 
death in general debate. 

And circumstances made this a possi- 
bility. Because the FEPC had been 
blocked by a tie vote in the Rules Com- 
mittee, it would come up on Calendar 
Wednesday. Unless it was brought to a 
linal vote before the House adjourned, it 
would have to be abandoned until the 
committee handling it was reached on 
the call of the calendar eighteen Wednes- 
days away. 

The filibuster technique evolved was 
to keep the bill away from the House for 
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Night fighters Harris and Colmer .. . 


as long as possible. First there would be 
a quorum call, then a demand that the 
previous day’s journal be read in full—an 
hour-long process—then another quorum 
call, and so on. 

Once these steps had failed, Colmer 
hoped to smother the bill under 200-odd 
amendments. Finally, the Southerners 
would throw their support to the tooth- 
less FEPC substitute of Rep. Sam Mc- 
Connell, a Pennsylvania Republican, in 
the hope of preventing the House from 
voting on Rep. Adam C. Powell’s Ad- 
ministration-backed measure. 

The liberals were busy as well. To 
make sure that there would be a pro- 
FEPC quorum at all times, Rep. Adolph 
Sabath sent out a strong message on 
Tuesday: “There can be nothing of great- 
er importance to you on Wednesday 
than your continuous presence . . .” 

Only the Republicans lacked organiza- 
tion and leadership in the battle. When 
McConnell approached GOP Minority 
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Leader Joe Martin, he was told: “What's 
the use of supporting your bill? You don’t 
have a chance.” 

It looked very bad for the enemies of 
FEPC. At 5:40 p.m. on Wednesday, after 
several hours of parliamentary stalling, 
House Labor Committee chairman John 
Lesinski was able to take the floor and 
declare in a stentorian voice: “It is with 
a feeling of real satisfaction that I bring 
this bill before the members of the House 
of Representatives.” 

In triumph, Lesinski, Powell, Marcan- 
tonio, and Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr.— 
the master minds of the Administration 
strategy—all but embraced on the House 
floor. But as night moved toward morn- 
ing, their jubilation began to wear thin. 
Other members, with no enthusiasm to 
keep them going, whiled away the hours 
by napping on sofas in the Speaker's 
lobby, playing cards in the cloakroom, or 
drinking. One congressman, who insisted 
on making a speech, had to be dragged 
off the floor protesting: “I’m no drunker 
than some of the others. I’m being dis- 
criminated against. I'm going to bring 
the first suit under FEPC.” 

The Midnight Oil: Through the 
night, the parliamentary battle lines 
shifted. At 2:30 a.m. Thursday morning 
angry Northern Democrats and weary 
Republicans shut off debate. For the 
Southern Democrats, there was one last, 
desperate hope. They called for a vote 
on the McConnell substitute FEPC bill. 

Taking. a big gamble, the FEPC brain 
trust decided to let the McConnell sub- 
stitute pass in the Committee of the 
Whole and then kill it on a roll call. This 
would give them a chance to pass the 
Powell bill without further debate. But 
when, at 2:49 a.m., the roll call on adop- 
tion or defeat of the McConnell bill came 
up, the liberals looked on in stunned in- 
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... wiped grins off the faces of Marcantonio, Powell, and Roosevelt 
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credulity as it passed by a 221-178 vote. 

On Thursday, the Northern Democrats 
went into Congress ready to reject the 
McConnell substitute on the final roll 
call. Then, as the first quorum call was 
being held, acting Executive Secretary 
Roy Wilkins of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People 
sent word to the FEPC brain trust to 
support the GOP substitute. His argu- 
ment was an ancient one: Half a loaf is 
better than none. On this issue, the con- 
fused liberals split giving the Republi- 
cans enough votes to pass their bill. 

“A law without the penalty is simply 
good advice,” said Powell, bitterly quot- 
ing Daniel Webster. Even the advice 
would never get anywhere. Once in the 
Senate, neither the McConnell nor the 
Powell bills stood much chance of pas- 
sage. Like Taft-Hartley repeal, FEPC 


would have to wait and wait and wait. 


TRIALS: 


40 ce’s of Air 


Except for the last sentence, the medi- 
cal record of Mrs. Abbie Borroto had 
been a step-by-step account of the de- 
cline and death of a cancer victim. But at 
the end, her doctor noted carefully that 
he had injected 40 cc’s of air into Mrs. 
Borroto’s veins. Because he had written 
that one sentence, Dr. Hermann Sander 
of Candia, N. H., last week was on trial 
for his life. 

As the trial opened in the red-brick 
county courthouse in Manchester, the 
question of innocence or guilt was sub- 
ordinated to another: Why had Dr. 
Sander gone out of his way to place the 


air injections firmly in the record, while 
certifying the cause of death as cancer? 
So far, there was only the word of Mrs. 
Sander. Her husband, she said, had 
noted the injections because he was 
“completely honest.” 

Even so, the note—evidence of an at- 
tempt to hasten death—had remained a 
secret in hospital 
files for almost a 
month. In outlin- 
ing the state’s case, 
Prosecutor William 
L. Phinney ex- 
plained the se- 
quence of events 
leading up to the 
trial. 

“On Dec. 29 
last,” he told the 
all-male jury, “Miss 
Josephine Connor, 
record librarian at the Hillsborough Coun- 
ty General Hospital . . . was assembling 
hospital records of persons who died dur- 
ing the month . . .-Miss Connor came 
across the record of a patient who died 
Dec. 4 . . . She determined to call this 
particular chart to the attention of the 
president of the hospital [Dr. Harold I. 
L. Loverud] before letting the chart take 
its normal course .. .” 

As soon as Dr. Loverud had read the 
note, he called in Dr. Robert E. Biron, 
county medical referee (coroner), and 
he, in turn, called the sheriff. Last week 
Miss Connor, tagged by some newspapers 
as the “finger woman” in the case, de- 
scribed what followed: 

Q. Did Dr. Biron ask Dr. Sander about 
the nature of her death? A. Yes, and Dr. 
Sander replied that Mr. Borroto was so 


Dr. Sander 
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Would this serious-faced jury show mercy in a mercy killing? 


tired, and said: “If you could have seen 
him . . . you would have been sorry for 
him, too.” (Earlier, it had been claimed 
that Borroto had given his permission for 
the “mercy killing.” At the end of the 
week, Borroto disclaimed this in a sworn 
statement. ) 

Q. Did Dr. Biron ask him any more 
questions? A. Yes, he asked the same 
question several times. He asked: “Why 
did you do it?” . .. Then Dr. Biron asked 
him if he didn’t realize it was against the 
law, and Dr. Sander said yes, he had 
broken laws before—he had been through 
stop lights and nothing ever came of it. 
Then Dr. Biron said: “But this is more 
serious—this is murder.” 

Prosecutor Phinney then called Mrs. 
Borroto’s pretty nurse, 24-year-old Eliza- 
beth Rose. She supplied an eye-witness 
description of the air injections. Mean- 
while, the defense, in its early cross- 
examinations, had revealed its main line 
of attack: that Mrs. Borroto had died of 
cancer before Dr. Sander used _ his 
syringe. 


Didn’t Shoot Reuther 


The evidence against Carl Bolton, for- 
mer United Auto Workers official now 
serving a sentence for armed burglary, 
was all circumstantial. Two convicts, 
both admitted liars, had testified that 
Bolton offered them $15,000 to “rub 
out” UAW President Walter Reuther. 
The offer was made three days before 
his arm was shattered by a shotgun blast. 
Thirty-six hours before the near-fatal 
shooting, one of the convicts swore, Bol- 
ton had borrowed two shotguns and 
threatened to do the job himself. Frame- 
up, said the defense. 

Last week. in Detroit, Bolton’s trial 
came to an end. After deliberating 90 
minutes, a jury of eight women and four 
men agreed that the testimony they had 
heard over four weeks was not enough. 
“Not guilty,” they decided. But this did 
not mean freedom for Bolton. Even as 
Stella Sartori, his fiancée gave him a vic- 
tory hug, police were adjusting handcuffs 
on his wrist. Bolton still had to finish out 
his ten- to fifteen-year burglary sentence 
in the state penitentiary. 


POLITICS: 


Progressives’ Last Stand 


Harold Lavine, NEwsweexk associate 
editor and political writer, who covered 
the start of the Progressive Party move- 
ment filed the following dispatch from 
Chicago about its decline: 


“We have assembled a Gideon’s Army, 
small in number, powerful in conviction, 
and ready for action,” said Henry A. 
Wallace two years ago when he organ- 
ized the Progressive Party and sent it 
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good humor and good company all around you. 


And, before you is the pause that refreshes 


with ice-cold Coca-Cola. That’s a lot for 5 cents Ask for it either way... both 


trade-marks mean the same thing. 
—a lot of real refreshment. 
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The story of two partners who never met! 


The story starts with the pony growth. In the protective finishes that keep electronic 
express rider, and his miracu- equipment from short circuiting. 


lous, dangerous seven-day ride Industry can claim no more important genius—for 


from Saint Joseph to San Fran- to the Industrial Finish Engineer falls the job of de- 
cisco. veloping coatings especially designed to give longer 
A glorious pioneer of modern life and greater beauty to the products you buy. 

day communications, this pony 

express rider had a partner—a 

: man he never met. And yet FOR MANUFACTURERS ONLY: 

this man’s achievements were equally glorious. For 

without him, we could not have the telephone, the 

telegraph and the radio as our servants. This man is 
the Industrial Finish Engineer 





Perhaps an engineered finish may expand the 
market for your product. Such finishes have done 
much to build sales for many of America’s lead- 
ing manufacturers. 

Wherever you find advancement in communica- The industry has technical ability to make 
tions, there you will find evidence of his talent. In the finishes equal to the purpose for which each piece 
insulation that prevents corrosion from destroying is bought. Consult with an Industrial Finish En- 
telephone cables. In the coatings that protect radio gineer, today. Remember, most of your custom- 
and television equipment from moisture and fungus exe start Suying with the Anioh in mind. 


The better the tinish-The better the buy! 
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forth to battle in the 1948 Presidential 
campaign. Last week the battered sur- 
vivors of the rout which Gideon suffered 
in 1948 gathered in Chicago’s small, drab 
Ashland Auditorium to bind each other’s 
wounds and prepare for battle again in 
the Congressional elections this fall. They 
were even fewer in number and far less 
powerful in conviction; doubts and hesi- 
tancies and even “the heresy of Titoism” 
had invaded Gideon’s ranks. And while 
they still were ready for action, the vast 
enthusiasm which had characterized them 
in 1948 was gone. 

Even Gideon himself clearly had lost 
much of his old fervor. He appeared only 
briefly at the gathering—the Progressive 
Party’s second national convention—to 
deliver the opening address on Friday 
night. Saturday morning he left for Des 
Moines “on business.” Sadly, associates 
confessed that he was giving the party less 
and less of his time and interest. He had 
become almost despairing of the possibili- 
ty of continuing to work with the Com- 
munists in the party, they said. And Mrs. 
Wallace for months had been pleading 
with him to quit politics altogether. 

Not Se Red Hot: Although he failed 
to break with them, Wallace did speak 
out more strongly against the Commu- 
nists than ever before. “The Communists 
have their party. We have ours,” he said. 
And he warned: “We must not allow 
anyone the slightest legitimate reason for 
believing that any working member of 
our party puts Rome, Moscow, or London 
ahead of the United States.” 

Wallace also dissociated himself from 
the Communists by insisting: “We do not 
believe in the one-party system of gov- 
ernment for the United States. Our phi- 
losophy is not based upon the principles 
of Marxism and Leninism. Our program 
is based upon reform by constitutional 
and democratic processes. We believe 
in progressive capitalism, not socialism.” 

And finally Wallace took a slap at 
Communist suppression of liberties gen- 
erally and specifically at the Communist 
insistence on free speech for themselves 
but “not for Fascists.” He said: “Civil 
liberties, like peace, are indivisible . . 
We believe in civil liberties in Eastern 
Europe .. .” 

The burden of Wallace’s address was a 
new plea for an understanding between 
the United States and Soviet Russia to 
control atomic production and end the 
cold war. Again he asserted that such an 
understanding could be achieved through 
“a genuine, nonpolitical, Point Four pro- 
gram applied in a big way through the 
United Nations to all countries of the 
world—including Russia and the new 
China.” 

As striking as Wallace’s own failure to 
attend any but the opening session of the 
convention was the absence of many of 
the men who had been his most stalwart 
lieutenants during the 1948 campaign. 
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Albert J. Fitzgerald, president of the 
United Electrical, Radio, and Machine 
Workers, who presided over the first 
meeting of the Progressive Party in Phila- 
delphia, did not show up for the second 
one. Rexford Guy Tugwell, who had been 
chairman of the Resolutions Committee 
in Philadelphia, also stayed away. Inex- 
plicably absent was Lee Pressman, who 
had dominated the first convention. 
Others who formerly had been promi- 
nent in the Progressive Party now were 
mere onlookers. William S. Gailmor, who 
handled fund raising for Wallace in 1948, 
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United States and the Soviet Union have 
both made mistakes in foreign policy” 
and that “We are not apologists for Rus- 
sia.” Previously, the Communists had 
vociferously rejected any implication that 
Russia fell short of perfection. 

Again, the Communists agreed to a 
plank on civil liberties which urged that 
all persons convicted under the Smith 
Act be granted unconditional pardons 
and restored their civil rights. For years 
the Communists, while denouncing the 
prosecution of the party’s leaders under 
the act, had vehemently denounced all 
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Baldwin, Wallace, and Benson couldn’t find any Reds in the party 


took almost no part in the proceedings. 
The same was true of Anna Louise 
Strong. Former Senator Elmer E. Benson 
of Minnesota and C. B. Baldwin chair- 
man and executive secretary respectively 
of the party, still were prominent in the 
proceedings, however. 

Some of those who had fallen by the 
wayside evidently were simply convinced 
the Progressive Party had no future. 
Others had quit in resentment against 
the dominance of the Communists in the 
party. Still others had been shorn of 
power in the party by the Communists. 
Gailmor had made himself anathema by 
supporting Marshal Tito. The Commu- 
nists had turned on Miss Strong because 
she was expelled from Russia for reasons 
which she still did not know. 

Commie Concessions: The resent- 
ment among the non-Communist dele- 
gates at the power which the Communists 
had always exerted in the Progressive 
Party was both widespread and bitter. 
Even the Communists recognized it, and 
with a flexibility almost unparalleled in 
Communist annals, they made numerous 
concessions to allay it. 

They agreed, for example, to a policy 
statement which read in part that “The 


efforts to obtain pardons for the Minne- 
apolis teamsters convicted under the act. 

Privately the Communists admitted 
that had they failed to make these con- 
cessions, they probably would have 
wrecked what remained of the Progres- 
sive Party: the non-Communists would 
have quit. And they agreed that perhaps 
it was the rigid Communist control which 
had kept the party from gaining the 
5,000,000 votes it expected in 1948. The 
Communists no longer were as arrogant 
as they had been in 1948; they seemed 
unsure of themselves. 

The Progressive Party planned to run 
about 50 candidates in the Congressional 
election, and, for the record, its leaders 
talked confidently of piling up a huge 
vote. However, their public statements 
lacked the boisterous self-assurance of 
1948. And off the record, they were full 
of doubt. The 1950 campaign might well 
be the Progressive Party’s last. 





ERNEST K. LINDLEY, whose 
column usually appears in this 
space, is on vacation. Washington 
Tides will be resumed upon his re- 
turn. 
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Churchill Back in the Driver’s Seat 


Winston Churchill has for many years 
had a cherished motto designed to cover 
nearly anything that can happen to a 
warrior-politician. It runs: 


In War: Resolution 
In Defeat: Defiance 
In Victory: Magnanimity 
In Peace: Good Will 


But the formula didn’t cover In Stale- 
mate. And that was what faced Churchill 
this week. His party lost the British gen- 
eral election and yet he emerged as the 
great personal victor. Not even a straight- 
out electoral triumph could have given 
him the whiphand he now had over the 
unhappy Labor Government. 

As Parliament reassembled this week 
(with the formal opening by the King 
on March 6) Prime Minister Clement 
Attlee’s Cabinet literally existed on the 
sufferance of the former Prime Minister. 
With its tiny majority of less than a 


hold a new election. For Winston Church- 
ill this could be the final test of his ca- 
pacity as a statesman. On his actions 
during the delicate, dangerous hiatus 
might well depend the Tory chances of 
winning a clear majority when the voters 
went to the polls again. 

Ne. 1 Again: This week Churchill 
presides over a meeting of the Tory 
“Shadow Cabinet” to determine the 
party’s immediate policy. Near-defeat 
shook and divided Labor while near-vic- 
tory united the Conservatives behind 
their leader. Criticism of Churchill for 
his handling of the disastrous 1945 cam- 
paign was forgotten in praise for his 
outstanding conduct of the 1950 contest. 
The Manchester Guardian, chief organ 
of the Liberals, conceded: 

“This has been Mr. Churchill's elec- 
tion. He has towered head and shoulders 
above all the men on his side and has 
given point and direction to the cam- 
paign. Not all his attempts have ‘come 
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The winner: Churchill is congratulated by Seymour Hills, 
the losing Labor candidate, in his constituency of Woodford 


dozen, Labor could hold office but could 
hardly govern, occupy the Treasury 
Bench in the Commons but hardly 
legislate. The leader of His Majesty's 
Opposition was in the momentarily 
happy position of possessing power but 
not responsibility. 

But only momentarily. Mere hours 
after the results were in there seemed 
general agreement that the government 
and the opposition would have to reach 
some sort of modus vivendi and then 
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off,’ but his flashing and ingenious mind 
has given platform hints by the score— 
some of them bad, some good . . . What- 
ever we think of his opinions it was a 
magnificent effort. Gladstone celebrated 
his political jubilee at 73; Mr. Churchill 
at 75. He must often reflect . . . on the 
momentous decade of active politics that 
Gladstone at 75 had still before him.” 
Fred Vanderschmidt, chief of News- 
WEEK’s London bureau, cabled: 
“Churchill tired frequently and his de- 


livery lacked some of the old fire, but he 
kept Labor on the defensive and every- 
one agreed that his campaigning was far 
more effective than in 1945. In a four- 
hour trip from Plymouth I rode behind 
his special car. At every stop people 
clustered around the windows to cheer, 
and as the train pulled out even ran along 
the platform and embankment to wave 
good luck. Only at Paddington Station 
in London were there a few boos from 
nationalized porters when Churchill got 
out. 

“On Friday afternoon, as the Labor 
losses mounted, Churchill appeared at 
Conservative headquarters—pink, relaxed, 
and smiling wisely behind his cigar. This 
time the old master had played it right. 
His deft campaign had touched the heart 
of British pride, aching from five years of 
humble pie.” 


How: A Photo Finish 
Told the Story 


A tired but happy Clement Attlee 
strolled with his wife into Transport 
House, the Labor Party’s GHQ in dark- 
est Westminster, at 4:30 a.m. Feb. 24. 
A tired but happy throng of party work- 
ers bellowed: “For He’s a Jolly Good 
Fellow.” Already conceded reelection to 
Commons from the working-class suburb 
of Walthamstow West, with its drab bay- 
windowed row houses, the Jolly Good 
Fellow replied with an epitome of Eng- 
lish understatement: “While one never 
likes to anticipate what happens before 
the finish, I think the results are pretty 
satisfactory. The ordinary folk have 
shown their faith in the Labor Govern- 


So far, the results, mostly from big 
cities like London, Birmingham, and 
Manchester, were indeed satisfactory. By 
3 a.m. when vote counting ceased for the 
the night, the 266 out of the 625 Com- 
mons constituencies which had been 
tabulated had elected 163 Laborites, 102 
Conservatives, and one Liberal. 

At Abbey House, the Conservative 
GHQ, Lord Woolton, Tory strategist, 
presided over an election wake. 

Breakfast Break: When counting 
was resumed after breakfast, rural areas, 
outlying suburbs, and smaller cities and 
towns were heard from. The Socialist 
lead shrank from 61 to 55, then 25, then 
17, then only 7 seats. At 4:46 p.m., Labor 
and its opponents were exactly even. 

All over Britain, work ceased as the 
people watched the Battle of the Gap. A 
smoke-filled gloom, as thick as the thick- 
est London fog, settled over Transport 
House. Tory cheers pervaded Abbey 
House. Then the tide turned again. The 
two big Scottish cities, Glasgow and 
Edinburgh, put Labor ahead for good. 
But not until 8:19 p.m. did Mrs. Jean 
Mann, a Scottish Socialist housewife with 
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More Homes* Can Be Served With 
NATURAL GAS in 1950... Because 


The Columbia Gas System in 1949... 
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Reached the primary objectives of a 
$168,000,000 expansion program—an ade- 
quate gas supply; adequate underground stor- 
age capacity and facilities adequate to supply 
more people with more natural gas. 


In 1949 the System established new highs in 
gas sales, in the volume of gas it could deliver 
in a single day; in Southwest gas contracts and 
in total reserves for the future. 


Columbia opened new gas frontiers, drill- 
ing the first producing well in Maryland. It 
built the ‘‘Toughest Inch,’ a 26-inch 
transmission line through the West Virginia 
mountains. 


* And the System contracted with other pub- 
lic utilities to supply the gas required for their 
600,000 customers. 


As demand continues to increase, further ex- 
pansion is inevitable. For, as a public utility, 
Columbia Gas System has the responsibility 
and the legal duty to provide the service the 
public’s needs require. 


* Utilities serving 23 cities sought whole- 
sale deliveries from Columbia. Applica- 
tions to service Baltimore, Md., Pough- 
keepsie, Newburgh, Beacon, Kingston, 
N. Y.; Charlottesville, Va., and Hagers- 
town, Md., have been approved. Others 
awaited FPC approval as of Feb. 10, 1950. 
Full details are in the Annual Report of 
The Columbia Gas System, Inc., 120 East 
41st Street, New York 17, N. Y.— available 


on request. 

















The Columbia Gas System 
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Votes vs. seats: All parties gained votes, but only Tories gained seats 


five children, retain her Lanarkshire seat 
and thus assure Labor of a bare majority 
of 313 votes in Commons: 

Final returns* showed Labor had won 
only 315 seats, down 78 from the 1945 
election. The Conservatives and their 
allies had boosted their strength from 
211 to 296. The once-great Liberals had 
fallen from 12 to 9 seats in a futile and 
expensive effort to come back. Of the 
474 Liberal candidates, 314 had lost 
their $420 deposits by failing to get one- 
eighth of the vote. Lloyd’s lost $70,000 
net in insured deposits. Wiped out of 
Commons were its two Communists (in- 
cluding Willie Gallacher) and its five 
fellow-traveling Independent Laborites. 

What About It? Attlee’s face, as 
he emerged with Socialist strategist Her- 
bert S. Morrison from No. 10 Downing 
Street on the evening of the 24th, was as 
gloomy as the rain that puddled the little 
street. As Mrs. Attlee drove them away 
in their battered twelve-year-old Hill- 
man, a bystander called out: “What about 
it, Clem?” Clem waved one hand wanly. 
Arriving at Transport House, he merely 
said: “I cannot say anything yet.” Morri- 
son muttered: “It’s historic.” 


Election Sidelights 


Nuts: Even in victory Food Minister 
John Strachey was not allowed to forget 
his ill-fated African scheme for growing 
peanuts. As he accepted congratulations 
on the steps of Dundee Hall, an elderly 
Scot showered him with nuts. 

Horses: All over England old Dobbin 





*With one seat vacant and four filled by independ- 
ents. 


was trotted out to take voters to the polls 
and beat legal restrictions on the use of 
autos. One gaily decorated Tory farm 
cart in Surrey bore a sign “The Street 
Car You Desire.” 

Shortage: When Coventry polls ran out 
of ballots, the beaten Tory, Leslie Hore- 
Belisha, gibed: “The Socialists have cre- 
ated a shortage of everything.” 

Gambler: One Bristol voter made out 
his ballot “win, lose, and draw.” He told 
officials he thought he was making out a 
form for a football pool. 

Reds: The only Communist victor was 


9-year-old Dale Smith, who listed himself . 


as a Red in a Menston school election. 
His program: (1) Hang all teachers; (2) 
give ice cream free to children; (3) give 
family allowances to children instead of 
parents. 

Family Portraits: Besides Winston 
Churchill, sons-in-law Duncan Sandys 
and Capt. Christopher Soames won Com- 
mons seats. But son Randolph lost to Mi- 
chael Foot, editor of the left-wing weekly 
Tribune. Ex-Prime Minister David Lloyd 
George’s daughter, Lady Megan Lloyd 
George, retained her Welsh Liberal seat, 
but her brother and nephew both were 
beaten. 

Enterprise: A Labor orator, extolling 
Socialism’s virtues, boasted that “Britain 
has bonnie babies” and asked rhetoric- 
ally: “Why?” A heckler replied: “Private 
enterprise.” 

Santa: One Washington reaction (Re- 
publican) to the British election: “This 
proves that people do shoot Santa Claus.” 

Gallup: George Gallup recovered from 
his debacle in the 1948 Presidential elec- 
tion. His British Institute of Public Opin- 


ion showed Labor 45 per cent, Conserva- 
tives 43.5, Liberals 10.5, and others 1. 
The actual results: Labor 46.1, Conserva-- 
tives 43.6, Liberals 9.1, others 1.2. 


Why: The Middle Class 
and Women Did It 


It was a small shift in popular vote 
last week that reduced Labor from over- 
whelming Parliamentary power to im- 
potency. Labor’s share of the popular 
vote actually fell only 1% per cent from 
1945. The Conservative share rose only 
3% per cent. This Socialist-to-Tory switch 
of 5 per cent was far less than the oppo- 
site 30 per cent change which made 
Labor supreme five years earlier. 

However, Labor won only a minority 
of the total popular vote—13,197,265 to 
15,447,050 for its combined opponents. 
The Conservatives polled 12,478,790 
and the Liberals 2,608,984 votes. 

The greatest outpouring of voters in 
British history (83 per cent of the 34,- 
410,306 voters) gave labor 1,229,280 
more votes than in 1945. The hard core 
of Labor voters was more faithful than 
ever showing that class antagonisms had 
been sharpened by five years of Socialist 
rule. In the coal-black valleys of Wales, 
among the shipbuilders of the Clydeside 
and Tyneside, along the dismal docks of 
London, the fears of higher prices under 
a free economy and the memories of un- 
employment kept Labor’s ranks unbro- 
ken. In smoky Birmingham, heart of the 
Black Country of the Midlands and erst- 
while citadel of the Tory Chamberlains, 
Labor kept a 9-4 edge in Commons seats 
over the Conservatives, losing only a 
single seat. In steelmaking Sheffield, the 
puddlers and the pulpit-men, as in 1945, 
elected five Socialists to only two Tories. 

The Middle Class: Thus it was not 
a Labor loss but a Conservative gain that 
spelled the difference between 1945 and 
1950. The Tories polled 2,631,668 more 
votes than they did five years ago. Mar- 
shaled by Lord Woolton’s superb grass- 
roots machine, the buffeted middle class 
turned out in full force. The pattern was 
plainest in London’s “dormitory” suburbs. 
There in eighteen constituencies the Tory 
vote rose 42 per cent and the Labor vote 
only 6 per cent. Similar trends were com- 
mon in East Anglia and the West Coun- 
try, and to a lesser extent even in York- 
shire and Lancashire. 

Although reapportionment of all but 
80 constituencies made exact compari- 
sons with 1945 scanty, three unaltered 
districts which shifted from Labor to 
the Tories struck the pitch: 
>In Wimbledon, a middle middle-class 
suburb south of London, distinguished 
only for its tennis courts, the Tories, who 
had barely lost by 1,368 votes in 1945, 
now beat Labor by 20,043. 
>In Wembley North, another prosaic, 
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relatively new middle-class suburb north 
of London, Labor slipped only from 15,- 
677 votes to 14,987. But the Tories 
jumped from 15,245 to 22,430. 

>In Walton, a cotton-milling district on 
the outskirts of Liverpool, away from its 
dockyard slums, Labor actually raised its 
vote from 18,385 to 21,983. But the 
Conservatives climbed all the way from 
15,749 to 26,250. 

The Women: What made possible 
Labor’s hair-breadth margin in the new 
Commons, by a minority of the popular 
vote, was the existence of the Liberal 
Party. For Labor carried no fewer than 


66 seats with a smaller total vote than was 
polled by the disunited Tories and Lib- 
erals, both of whom fought Socialism gen- 
erally and nationalization specifically. 
Thus the third party in an increasingly 
two-party nation robbed the Tories of 
victory. 

For any inquest into the Feb. 23 vote 
had to face the fact that the real issue 
was Socialism, with its components of 
nationalization, “fair shares” leveling, 
austerity, and controls. Its by-products, 
such as high taxes, high cost of living, 
and housing shortages, were the every- 
day measures which non-Socialist voters, 
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whether Tory or Liberal, used in decid- 
ing to turn thumbs down on Labor. In 
addition, Winston Churchill’s proposal 
for atomic talks with Joseph Stalin un- 
doubtedly weighed heavily with waver- 
ing voters. 

It was such issues that sent middle- 
class housewives, bundled in shabby coats 
and carrying weather-beaten shopping 
bags, to the polling places of suburban 
towns in determined squadrons. Feeling 
offended, browbeaten, and even insulted 
by “the gentlemen in Whitehall” for five 
years, these plain women marched out 
to change things. 


Significance ------Perils and Prospects of the British Muddle 


On Feb. 25 No. 10 Downing Street 
announced that after a Cabinet meeting 
the Labor government had decided to 
remain in office since “the King’s govern- 
ment must be carried on.” The phrase- 
ology told the story. Labor said, in effect, 
that it would merely attempt to make the 
machinery of government function until 
a new election could be held. Some bills, 
such as defense appropriations, can be 
passed by general agreement, but a show- 
down may come on the budget in April. © 
The most immediate guesses set a new 
election for June, although it might be 
held off until as late as next autumn. 

During the intermediate period the full 
effects of last week’s contest and of the 
plans for the next election would become 
evident in every sphere: 

Gevernment: Despite its tiny major- 
ity Labor could count on winning votes 
of confidence for a few weeks. But 
over any length of time its majority 
could be upset at will by the op- 
position because there would al- 
ways be frequent occasions when 
the government could not muster 
its full strength. Ministers have to 
leave the country for international 
negotiations, while M.P.’s fall sick 
or are absent for other reasons. 
Furthermore, internal dissension 
may now rack Labor even more 
than it did during the days of its 
great majority. 

Polities: Defeat seemed likely 
to increase this Labor dissension 
immediately as the various factions 
sought to place the blame for elec- 
tion losses. The most imminent 
threat came from Health Minister 
Aneurin Bevan and the so-called 
Keep-Left group. They had op- 
posed the Attlee-Morrison election 
strategy of soft-pedaling such issues 
as nationalization. Instead they ad- 
vocated a forceful program of still 
greater socialism. Fred Vander- 
schmidt, chief of Newsweex’s Lon- 
don bureau, cabled: 

“Attlee and Morrison are bound 
to have trouble with ‘Nye’ Bevan, 
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and there are rumors it has already 
started. One story is that Bevan deliber- 
ately absented himself from Saturday's 
Cabinet meeting though he was in Lon- 
dor at the time—because he was in the 
mood to propose resignation of the Cabi- 
net rather than try to carry on without 
pressing nationalization issues. Certainly 
he and a fair number of followers would 
oppose any compromise on the Socialist 
program and would be against any deal 
with the Liberals which would delay fur- 
ther nationalization proposals in return 
for the promise of Liberal support.” 
Labor also faced trouble from its trade- 
union supporters. Organized labor had 
become increasingly restless under the 
shaky wage freeze imposed by the Attlee 
government. Many trade unionists had 
voted for the Socialists in the belief that 
some wage increases would be permitted 





after a Labor victory. Now the Socialist 
bosses were in no position to act tough 
to their working “mates.” : 

The Tories, on the other hand, were 
united by success. During the parliamen- 
tary interregnum they can concentrate 
on trying to absorb the Liberal Party. 
The Tory and Liberal platforms were 
basically similar while internal dissension 
will handicap Labor in appealing to the 
Liberals. 

Nationalization: Any attempt by 
Labor to introduce further nationaliza- 
tion measures would undoubtedly result 
in its downfall. These were certain there- 
fore to be postponed until after another 
election. The only measure passed by 
Parliament which has not yet been car- 
ried out is steel nationalization. But pub- 
lic ownership does not take effect for- 
mally until Jan. 1, 1951, and presumably 
a new election will have been held 
before then. 

Economy: “We'll have to let 
the economy run itself awhile and 
let it see how it likes the job.” 

That was the reaction of a Treas- 
ury “superplanner” to the election. 
Britain’s domestic economy might 
run itself. But the rest of the world 
would not stand still, and Britain’s 
role was vital in many impend- 
ing economic decisions. American 
sources in London were deeply 
concerned by the prospect that 
delicate Anglo-American negotia- 
tions would hang fire because of 
the government’s preoccupation 
with staying in office. These in- 
cluded Britain’s economic relation- 
ship with the rest of Europe, the 
settlement of the problem of Brit- 
ish sterling balances, and aid to 
Southeast Asia. On some of these 
questions, especially that of Brit- 
ain and Europe, Conservative pol- 
icies at least diverged from those 
of Labor. Progress depended on 
Foreign Secretary Bevin’s willing- 
ness or ability to seek an interim 


Roylee bipartisan foreign policy with 


Labor’s road was blocked 


Churchill and Anthony Eden. 
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Moley’s Perspective: Britain’s Future Rests on the Hope... 


Lonpon—The real hope for the politi- 
cal future of Britain is in a merger of the 
Conservative and Liberal Parties, with 
the possible acquisition of those former 
Labor voters who mistakenly thought 
they were support- 
ing a national rath- 
er than a class 
party. The Liberals 
under the leader- 
ship of Clement 
Davies represent 
not a party but a 
spirit. The Con- 
servatives represent 
a well-organized 
party where that 
disembodied — Lib- 
eral spirit might well find a home in 
which it could serve a very useful pur- 
pose. 

For Liberalism, the party of Gladstone 
and Lloyd George—and once of Winston 
Churchill—by tradition represents values 
which the great middle classes cherish. 
Those values include freedom of enter- 
prise and opportunity and choice, and in 
this election they commanded a solid 
majority. That majority is entitled to a 
stable and sympathetic government. 

Decision: It is silly to say, as some 
newspapers here announced after the 
election, that there was no decision. On 
the issue above the issues, there was an 
overwhelming decision. The country said 
that it had received an adequate dose of 
Socialism and that Karl Marx was the 
man who came to dinner. There was 
a 6 per cent majority of anti-Social- 
ists and anti-Marxists, or about 1,800,- 
000 voters. 

The Labor speakers avoided talk of 
further nationalization because they knew 
it was an unpopular issue which would 
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Should the Liberal heirs of Gladstone 
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especially antagonize the middle classes, 
whose support is indispensable to politi- 
cal success. If there had been no Liberal 
Party in the field with a preposterous 
470-odd candidates, the Conservative 
majority would probably have been 40 
or 50 seats. 

Reosting Chickens: The Labor 
Party tried very hard in this campaign 
to present itself as a genuine national 
party with something for all except, of 
course, the untouchable leaders of in- 
dustry and finance. But, like Marley’s 
ghost, it dragged behind it the noisy re- 
minders of its misspent past. 

When Churchill charged Attlee with 
having said that Socialism will not stop 
and that no one could stand between it 
and its goal, the Prime Minister hotly re- 
plied that he had been misquoted. But 
all his past writings deny his denial. 
When he became head of his party four- 
teen years ago, he wrote, after declaring 
that a Socialist government cannot ad-~ 
minister capitalism because it does not 
believe in it: “Socialism to me is not just 
a piece of machinery or an economic sys- 
tem, but a living faith translated into 
action.” 

In this campaign, however, there was 
little of this orthodox Marxism but a lot 
of talk about planning, which Americans 
of course will recognize as the double 
talk of our own Socialists. Apparently the 
majority of the voters was not deceived. 
The issue presented by both Conserva- 
tives and Liberals was nationalization 
and the denial of economic freedom, and 
they carried it to the voters. 

Class Miseue: Once an issue is clear- 
ly presented as a class decision, voters 
will respond as they did in this election. 
The Socialist appeal to class, so long 
successfully practiced in workingmen’s 


districts where real need built the fuel for 
revolt over the generations, has utterly 
failed outside those areas. 

A lot of nonsense is spieled in the 
United States by leftist advocates of state 
power about the need for a “solid core” 
of labor-union support for the neo-Demo- 
cratic Party. But it will be found there, 
as it has been proved here, that an ap- 
peal which goes well in the close confines 
of an integrated minority loses all its 
power beyond that group. 

In Britain’s industrial areas the propa- 
ganda of the Labor Party has been oper- 
ating continuously for decades among 
trade unionists. It has been carried by 
innumerable labor-union officials to their 
members year in and year out. The 
unions have been the financial back- 
bone of the Labor Party. 

As The Manchester Guardian said 
after the election, of the power and limi- 
tations of Socialist propaganda, “the 
best of pamphlets wins votes by ones and 
twos, while the sense of loyalty fostered 
by a good trade-union branch official 
holds them by thousands. Labor’s po- 
litical machine has proved effective where 
memories and tradition have provided 
fuel for it. But it still needs to obtain its 
fuel locally; it does not run well on fuel 
injected from a central source.” 

Switeh: On the other hand, as The 
Guardian points out, the Conservative 
appeal reaches people in the small towns 
and the suburbs of London, where there 
is no corporate loyalty such as devotion 
to a labor union or cooperative society. 
The common ground in such places is in 
economic status and problems, and that 
ground can, by good party propaganda, 
be used for the growth of substantial 
political unity. 

This is well shown by an examination 
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... of Fusing Liberal Spirit With Conservative Organization 


on the map of England of the places 
where in 1945 upsets elected Laborites 
and where in this election there was a re- 
turn to the Conservative fold. Almost all 
Southern England is now Conservative. 
There were many prodigal constituencies 
that returned to the fold in Eastern Eng- 
land, in the London suburbs, and in many 


had embraced in 1945 and had returned 
either to the Conservative or Liberal 
Parties. 

Slip: And so the Labor Party is back 
where it was 25 years ago. It has failed 
in its appeal to the middle classes. To 
them the Socialist slogan “fair shares” 
means equal shares, and they will have 


nerstone of party policy, must be a fairly 
neutral affair. Certainly further national- 
ization must be laid aside. 

A fair business judgment of the situ- 
ation is that, despite the troubles that any 
party will have in the next year or two, 
there will be present that unseen but 
potent force known to some as confidence 
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There'll always be an England: Hospital patients and aristocrats go to the polls on stretcher and horseback 


nonurban sections of the North. Since 
Labor began as a class movement and in 
its brief spell of power gave birth to a 
class program, it has been rejected on a 
class basis. 

The strength and weakness of the 
class divisions drawn in this election were 
easy to see as the returns came in from 
Thursday night to Saturday morning. Of 
course the earlier returns from the indus- 
trial sections of London and the Midland 
cities would be heavily Labor. Hence the 
maximum Labor strength was noted on 
Thursday night. But a close study of the 
votes coming from the constituencies 
showed a fairly consistent pattern of 
change from the vote in the same places 
in 1945. 

Conservative gains were present in all 
places, but they increased as the returns 
from the boroughs were counted and the 
counties began to come in. Only nineteen 
county results were published by Fri- 
day forenoon, as against 250 from the 
boroughs. ay 

Labor was ahead by more than 60. I 
examined the nineteen county returns 
and found that three changes from Labor 
to Conservative had taken place. Appli- 
cation of that ratio to the rest of the 
counties to be returned indicated that 
more than 50 changes would take place. 
That is almost exactly what happened. 
The middle class and agriculture had 
completely deserted the allegiances they 
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none of that sort of thing. When Social- 
ism gets beyond correcting some of the 
glaring inequities in life, it means annoy- 
ing regimentation and a wider distri- 
bution of poverty, not wealth. Socialism 
does not multiply. It divides. 

Labor cannot face another election 
soon without grave weaknesses. More 
economic difficulties will soon become 
apparent, which its opponents will cer- 


tainly attribute to its nearly five years’ 


rule. The party will be short of money 
for another campaign, and its preoccupa- 
tion with government will prevent it from 
making adequate preparations. 

The Liberals, whose intervention 
helped Labor so much in this election, 
cannot possibly put up more than a few 
candidates. 

Conservative machinery under the re- 
markable Lord Woolton will be strength- 
ened, and because of what has been 
learned in this election weak spots can be 
fortified and appeals can be improved. 
Another election may go heavily Con- 
servative and a Tory government may be 
seated for years to come. 

Problems: In the period of quiet 
that lies ahead, a great many things of a 
routine character need doing. These 
could be done by either party only by 
sufferance of the other. That sufferance 
can be obtained only by keeping contro- 
versial measures on ice for the duration. 
Even the budget, usually the very cor- 


and always dismissed by a radical as a 
myth. Business expansion within limits, 
by those who have something left to 
invest, can take place, and _ buying 
will increase. Certainly there will be 
more encouragement to investment from 
abroad, especially from the United States. 

Future: On the political side, there 
is still the need to provide for the vast 
number of voters who turned out in un- 
precedented numbers and expressed a 
desire for a government which might 
maintain social services, encourage home 
building, and keep prices under control. 
It was because of Socialist failure that 
they turned to the Conservatives this 
time. 

This need can be met only by a Con- 
servative Party which can thoroughly 
represent the views of moderate people 
and absorb what remains of the Liberal 
Party. 

Perhaps a change of name—to some- 
thing like Conservative Liberal or Liberal 
Union—would help. Britain’s problem is 
like that which prevails in the United 
States, where people of like minds are 
prevented from joining together in an 
election because of the North-South divi- 
sion and can find common cause only in 
the coalition in Congress. If the great 
stabilizing element in the middle range 
can be used to maintain democracy and 
opportunity, it must have a party, both 
in Britain and America. 
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DIPLOMACY: 


Crackdown on Satellites 


The Kremlin satellites are trying “to 
make the so-called Iron Curtain impene- 
trable” and “to liquidate all signs and 
symbols of Western influence.” Bulgaria’s 
and Hungary's “flagrant acts” have 
brought American relations with these 
wartime Nazi allies “to the lowest point 
since the war.” Thus Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson on Feb. 24 summed up a 
black week in American-Balkan relations: 
> Washington brusquely broke diplomat- 
ic relations with the Kremlin-bossed Bul- 
garian regime of Premier Vulko Cherven- 
kov (his name means “Red Wolf”). This 





first severance of diplomatic relations with 
any nation since wartime was caused by 
Sofia’s (1) “campaign of systematic per- 
secution” against the American Legation 
(including torturing and killing its Bul- 
garian employes), and (2) refusal to re- 
tract its demand for the recall of Ameri- 
can Minister Donald R. Heath. 

> Budapest sentenced Robert A. Vogeler, 
American assistant vice president of In- 
ternational Telephone & Telegraph, and 
Edgar Sanders, his British subordinate, 
to fifteen and thirteen years respectively 
for “sabotage” and “espionage.” Accusing 
the U.S. and British Legations of com- 
plicity, Hungary demanded that their 
personnel be cut. Britain refused. 

> Capt. Eugene S. Karpe, American naval 
attaché in Rumania and Vogeler’s friend 
since their Annapolis days, was found 
dead in a railway tunnel south of Salz- 
burg, Austria. American Army investi- 
gators, on the basis of Karpe’s gout and 
dizzy spells, tentatively theorized that he 
had fallen from the Arlberg-Orient Ex- 
press. Austrian Interior Minister Oskar 
Helmer surmised “foul play.” 
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> The United States abruptly froze Amer- 
ican assets of Bulgarian, Hungarian, and 
Rumanian citizens, totaling several mil- 
lions. It also extended the ban on its 
private citizens entering Hungary, in ef- 
fect since Vogeler’s arrest, to Bulgaria. 


Significance-- 

How can the United States force the 
Red satellite states to respect its rights 
and its citizens or how can it retaliate 
against them for failure to do so? Edward 
Weintal, Newsweek diplomatic corre- 
spondent, gives these suggestions: 


So far the State Department has 
treated the satellite excesses with the 
deference due sovereign states who have 
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Vogeler is sentenced in Budapest; his wife hears the news in Vienna 


temporarily strayed from the well-estab- 
lished patterns of traditional diplomacy. 
It has successively viewed these excesses 
with concern, waited, viewed them with 
alarm, waited again, and finally inflicted 
the supreme international punishment of 
the nineteenth century—severance of dip- 
lomatic relations. The withdrawal of 
American diplomatic personnel is a seri- 
ous measure and may still act as a deter- 
rent to some nations. But it only plays 
into the hands of Russian-directed gov- 
ernments dedicated to the cause of elimi- 
nating the last vestiges of Western in- 
fluence from their midst. 

There are no infallible measures, short 
of armed intervention to force the pup- 
pet governments into observance of in- 
ternational rules of conduct. But there 
are some which would at least convince 
them that they cannot continue challeng- 
ing the United States with absolute im- 
punity. Blocking the satellite funds was 
one such measure. Others: 

1—The United States, in concert with 
other Western nations, could proclaim a 
list of criminals of the cold war. The list 








would include all those guilty of giving 
and executing orders to mishandle Amer- 
ican citizens. A simple test of mishandling 
in cases of arrest would be the denial of 
the citizen’s right to communicate with 
his embassy or consulate for more than 
48 hours. All cold-war criminals finding 
themselves in United States jurisdiction 
could be tried and punished by American 
authorities. 

2—The United States could demand 
financial compensation on behalf of its 
citizens, or their families, for mistreat- 
ment by foreign governments. The dam- 
ages could be assessed by legal process 
in the United States or by the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice and collected from 
the foreign government’s assets in the 
United States or other friendly juris- 
dictions. 

3—Since the mishandling of foreign 
nationals, and especially of diplomatic 
personnel, constitutes a threat to peace 
in the truest sense of the phrase, the 
United States could refer each instance 
to the UN Security Council under Chap- 
ter Seven, which calls for sanctions 
against the offender. To be sure, the 
sanctions would be subject to a Soviet 
veto. But the Soviets, who are jealous of 
their own diplomatic privileges, would 
be hard put to it to defend a clear case 
of mistreatment such as that experienced 
by Donald Heath in Bulgaria or Angus 
Ward in Manchuria. 

4—The United States could take the 
initiative in calling an international con- 
ference for the purpose of codifying the 
rights of foreign citizens abroad, estab- 
lishing procedures for their protection, 
and providing penalties for violations. If 
the Soviets and their satellites should re- 
fuse to participate, it would at least be 
made clear that foreign nationals travel- 
ing in those countries could expect no 
protection whatever from their own gov- 
ernments. 

It is true that the realization of these 
measures is fraught with legal and tech- 
nical difficulties. But it is equally true 
that unless some such steps are taken the 
American Government will be entirely 
powerless to protect its citizens. 


RUSSIA: 


Lucky Andrei 


Andrei Andreyevich Andreyev, a chun- 
ky, doleful-looking son of a Smolensk 
peasant, has been in the Soviet Politburo 
for 24 years and head of the party Control 
Commission for nineteen. But his chief 
distinction has been his ability to get 
into trouble—and survive. 

In 1921 he opposed Lenin’s policy of 
state, rather than union, ownership of in- 
dustry. All that happened was that he 
was dropped from the Central Commit- 
tee for a year. In 1935 he so bungled his 
job as Commissar of Railroads that he 
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New way to bring up buried treasure 


RILLING for oil three miles or more 

below ground,oil men often had trouble 
with the oil well liners. Perforated with 
hundreds of small holes, these liners act like 
sieves to drain oil into the well and keep 
sand and earth out. 


Pressures up to 10,000 pounds per square 
inch forced the sand through the holes. It 
soon enlarged them and the liners collapsed 
—often in only 90 days’ time. 


Working to solve the problem, one man- 
ufacturer had an idea for a new kind of liner 
—one with the holes fitted with ceramic 
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inserts that would resist abrasion and wear. 
To make this liner possible, he needed a 
heavy-walled tubing—much heavier than the 
pipe previously used. And the tubing had 
to be perfectly straight and uniform in 
wall thickness. 

Where to find such a tubing? The man- 
ufacturer went to The Timken Roller Bearing 
Company. From unique experience in de- 
veloping heavy-walled tubing for gun barrels, 
metallurgists at Timken suggested a standard 
type of Timken fine alloy seamless tubing. 
Straight, accurate in dimensions and with 
fine forged quality assured by Timken’s 


manufacturing methods, it proved just what 
the manufacturer needed. Put to the test, the 
new liners of Timken seamless tubing have 
already been in service for over seven months 
— bringing up new treasure in oil for 
America’s cars; homes and industries. 
Here is another problem that can now be 
stamped: “Solved—by Timken Alloy Steel”. 
Why not let us tackle your steel problems, 
too? Write The Timken Roller Bearing 
Company, Steel and Tube Division, Canton 
6, Ohio. Cable address: “TIMROSCO”, 
Tapered Roller Bearings, Alloy Steels and 
Seamless Tubing, Removable Rock Bits. 
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was dismissed in disgrace. He was 
promptly given a new job in the party 
secretariat. 

Last week 54-year-old Andreyev was 
in trouble again, this time as chairman of 
the Collective Farm Affairs Council. In 
an article entitled “Against Distortions in 
the Organization of Collective Farm 
Work,” Pravda rebuked him at great 
length for proposing that large “brigades” 
of collective farmers be “individualized 
in the form of links [small units] or in- 
dividual farmers.” But Andreyev still led 
a charmed career. One day later Pravda 
reported “deep satisfaction” at the news 
of his renomination for the Supreme So- 
viet in this month’s election. 


Navy Step-Up 


Disunification was the watchword in 
Moscow last week. The Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet established an independ- 
ent Ministry of the Navy under Admiral 
Ivan S. Yumashev, wartime Far Eastern 
Fleet commander, following Russia’s new 
emphasis on seapower, especially sub- 
marines. The Ministry of the Armed 
Forces became simply Ministry of the 
Army. No mention was made of the Air 
Force’s status. There were reports last 
fall that its commander, Marshal of Avia- 
tion Konstantin A. Vershinin, was to 
be purged (Newsweek, Nov. 14, 1949). 


GERMANY: 


Two-Way Hangover 


Who can pay for all this, 

Who has ordered all this, 

Who has so much Pinkepinke,* 
Who has so much money? 


Nearly 1,500,000 Western Germans 
costumed as cowboys and harem girls 
sang this song last week, dancing in the 
rain through the streets of Cologne. They 
had just watched a two-hour parade, with 
57 bands and 2% miles of floats bur- 
lesquing Cologne’s 1,900-year history 
from bearskin-clad Ubier tribesmen to a 
papier-maché caricature of a postwar 
German receiving injections from huge 
hypodermic syringes labeled “Demo- 
cratin, Humanin, Antinazin.” Marchers 
tossed 30,000 bottles of eau de Cologne 
to onlookers, while city firemen sprayed 
the procession with scent. Bringing up 
the rear was the regal float of a local 
potato merchant, Peter Franzen, who 
had been elected “Peter the First, Prince 
of Carnival.” 

Thus the Rhineland celebrated Rose 
Monday, climax of the gayest Fasching, 
or pre-Lenten carnival, since before the 
war. Nuremberg was decked with 10,000 
fresh roses flown from Holland. Bonn 
distributed 30,000 free cigarettes, and 





*Slang for jingling cash. 
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Munich free wine and beer. Diisseldorf 
paraders handed out 5 tons of toffee, 
40,000 peppermint sticks, uncounted 
thousands of chocolate bars, and drank 
50,000 bottles of champagne at $3 each. 

The frenzy mounted on Shrove Tues- 
day. Munich held 3,000 public parties 
and spent $700,000 in a night. Dance 
bands played waltzes and be-bop, but 
the samba was the theme. The cheapest 
costume was a “samba hat” for $1.70, 
and dancers at the Hotel Regina-Palast 
collapsed from “too much samba,” while 
a 16-year-old Salome auctioned off her 
seven veils one by one. 

Morning After: On Ash Wednesday 
the merrymakers sadly munched herring 
for their hangovers. Josef Cardinal Frings 
ot Cologne, who had urged that carnival 
money be spent instead for refugee relief, 
ordered the most strict observance of 
Lent as retribution. But after so many 
years of privation the Rhinelanders found 
it almost a luxury to be able to fast 
deliberately. 

Meanwhile at Bonn, Chancellor Kon- 
rad Adenauer’s government faced an 
economic crisis that threatened new pri- 
vation: Although steel production was 
running at a rate of 10,600,000 tons a 
year, only 4 per cent below the 11,100,- 
000-ton limit set by the Allies, unemploy- 
ment was up to 2,018,000—14 per cent 
of the labor force. 

The occupying powers blamed the 
Germans for letting the crisis grow 
through lack of planning. The third 
“secret” memorandum to be _ leaked 
within five weeks accused the Bonn re- 
gime of “mortgaging Germany’s future” 
by permitting excessive imports of non- 
essential goods. 
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As Adenauer prepared to meet the 
High Commissioners at Petersberg this 
week to thrash out the entire problem, 
his ultra-liberal economics minister, Lud- 
wig Erhard, explained that increases in 
nonessential imports were the result of 
the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion’s insistence upon liberalization of 
trade controls. And Labor Minister Anton 
Storch called upon the Allies to raise the 
limit on steel production to 12,500,000 
tons as the only way to relieve unem- 
ployment. 


Significance-—- 


The bulk of layoffs have occurred in 
seasonal industries, especially agricul- 
ture, lumbering, transport, building 
trades, and the “Christmas businesses” 
from toy making to retail sales. Even so, 
unemployment figures do not represent 
lost jobs, but registered job applicants. 
Newcomers to the labor force include 
refugees from the Soviet zone, petty op- 
erators forced out of the dwindling black 
market, and married women seeking 
jobs to eke out their household budgets. 
Thus the number registered as unem- 
ployed is rising faster than the number 
dismissed from jobs. 

Unemployment goes back to Western 
Germany’s basic economic problem, a 
shortage of capital. Capital is required to 
create jobs by (1) repairing war-dev- 
astated industries, (2) creating new ones, 
and (3) forging new trade links with the 
West to replace the broken ones with the 
East. Yet capital has been woefully short 
since the occupation’s monetary reform 
of June 1948, which, in curbing inflation, 
created a shortage of money. 

The most authoritative analysis of the 
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Shower Shepherdess: [| Pleut Bergére is the trade name of these 
children’s fashions for spring showers designed by Jane Sylvain of 
Paris. Here 4-year-old Marie-Christine models a playsuit, waterproof 
red-and-white striped dress, and hooded red gabardine rain cape. 
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HANDLES 
ANY TYPE 
MATERIAL 


Many Towmotor Fork Lift Trucks feature spe- 
cially designed accessories engineered for 
the job —such as this revolving inverter de- 
vice to ‘'stir up"’ entire pallet loads of canned 
milk. There are many other Towmotor 
““firsts’’ developed to speed up every type 
of Mass Handling job . . . cut production 
time and costs . . . increase productive out- 
put. For more information, write for a copy of 
‘Materials Handling Illustrated.'’ Towmotor 
Corporation, Division 47, 1226 E. 152nd 
St., Cleveland 10, Ohio. Representatives in 
all Principal Cities in U. S. and Canada. 


Ask to see 





TOWMOTOR 


THE ONE-MAN-GANG 


WHAT IS 
YOUR PROBLEM? 


Whether it is milk or 
machinery, Towmotor en- 
gineers have the experi- 
ence background to solve 
your materials handling 
problem. Take advan- 
tage of this creative serv- 
ice for any industry, any 
plant—large or small. 





the new Towmotor movie, “The One Man Gang,” in your office 


FORK LIFT TRUCKS 
and TRACTORS 
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International 
Lacky Sweep: British brides be- 
lieve that meeting a chimney 
sweep means good luck. Here 
Mrs. George Grainger W eston gets 
a smutty kiss as she leaves Beau- 
lieu Abbey Church, Hampshire. 


capital shortage came from Herman J. 
Abs, director of the Reconstruction Loan 
Corp., which distributes Germany’s ECA 
counterpart funds. In a recent Frankfurt 
speech, generally overlooked by the daily 
press, he estimated 1950-51 capital re- 
quirements at $2,500,000,000. Of this 
total, $750,000,000 could be obtained by 
plowing back profits, $500,000,000 from 
counterpart funds, and possibly $500,- 
000,000 more from Germany’s capital 
market. 

Abs did not see how the remaining 
gap of $750,000,000 could be filled. He 
warned that even lifting of the present 
ban on private foreign investment in 
Germany would not overcome the capital 
shortage. His reason: Foreign capital 
would be shy because of Germany’s po- 
litical and economic instability, the 
changes in top industrial personnel since 
the war, and the difficulty in evaluating 
present industrial assets. 


FRANCE: 
Strikes Without End 


Everybody seemed to be on strike in 
France last week. Paris shopkeepers and 
professional men staged a four-hour walk- 
out to protest high taxes. Socialist and 
Catholic unions joined Reds in shutting 
down automobile plants and textile mills. 
They demanded a 3,000-franc ($8.50) 
monthly bonus until new wages are ne- 
gotiated under collective bargaining, 
which begins this week. In the Paris 


Newsweek, March 6, 1950 
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in a very real sense, the engineers shown here have to 
know the innermost secrets of a mountain, for it’s their job to 
decide just how the coal locked deep in its heart can most 
economically and efficiently be mined. Indeed, the blocks 
they've laid out on a proposed mine plan represent thousands 
of tons of coal—and the strips, the conveyors that will move it 
out to the modern surface preparation plant fast. 

Today’s progressive mines are planned for years ahead by 
mining engineers. Through advance surveys, they “engineer” 
around the “faults” in coal seam formation, plan transport, 
ventilation and pumping systems, design entries and haulage 
ways. But that’s only the “underground” part of their job. 
For besides the expense of opening a mine, coal producers 
must also provide million-dollar preparation plants and all 
railroad, power and other facilities that go with them. Only 
because of development work and capital expenditures, how- 
ever, are America’s coal mines the most productive, efficient 
and safest to work for in the world. 
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Photographed in West Virginia Coal Fields hy William Van 


Today many coal buyers order coal “made” 
to their own special standards. They specify 
various qualities such as grade, and the 
amount of carbon, volatile ash and sulphur 
content. Some even require that coal be 
treated with special oils to aid combustion, 
Modern mines—thanks to million-dollar pre- 
paration plants—are able to supply users with 
coals customed-designed to increase the effi- 
ciency and performance of even older boilers, 
Often these prepared coals make it possible 
for the user to produce more needed steam, 
heat or power without expanding or replacing 
existing combustion equipment. 


BITUMINOUS w& COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


How to Turn a Mountain Inside Out 
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There can be no true security for the American worker, no steady progress for American industry, no sure protection for 
the American public, as long as UNION MONOPOLY can dictate when a man shall work and when industry shall produce. 
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area alone, more than 120,000 were 
idle. 

Meanwhile, Communist political 
strikes against the “dirty war” in 
Indo-China and the Atlantic Pact 
grew in violence. Outside Tours, 
500 demonstrators raided a freight 
train, overpowered guards, and tore 
the batteries out of army tanks 
aboard. Women lay on the tracks 
to keep the train from moving. A 
mob at the Grenoble station over- 
turned a freight car loaded with 
75-millimeter guns. In Marseille, 
headquarters of the sabotage cam- 
paign, Communists called a 24-hour 
dock strike for this Monday. 


INDONESIA: 


Tethered Turk 


As welcome as the breeze that 
lifts the morning mists over the 
“Thousand Islands” along the coast, 
the news spread through Indone- 
sia’s capital, Jakarta: “Turk” Wes- 
terling, renegade Dutch command- 
er of the rebel army called the 
Militia of War of the Queen of 
Justice and Wisdom, was arrested 
for illegal entry in Singapore this 
Sunday. Westerling’s wife said he had 
come “to get money and weapons and 
will return to Indonesia.” British authori- 
ties held him in the detention camp on 
West St. John Island off Singapore. 

Premier Mohammed Hatta’s govern- 
ment hoped that without Westerling the 
rebel movement in West Java would col- 
lapse. But the militia he left behind had 
learned its commando tactics well. When 
Dutch troops pulled out of the mountain 
city of Tasikmalaja two weeks ago, the 
Moslem Darul Islam, followers of Wes- 
terling, moved in. For five hours the in- 
experienced Indonesian garrison put up 
a losing battle in the streets. Then the 
guerrillas withdrew. The next night they 
attacked the jail and freed 29 prisoners. 
In ten days of hit-and-run raids they 
were reported to have killed some 1,240 
of the 24,000 Indonesian defenders. 


ERITREA: 


Moslem vs. Christian 


Three hand grenades exploded in a 
funeral procession last week at the Mos- 
lem cemetery in Asmara, high’on the cool 
plateau of Eritrea. A hail of stones fol- 
lowed. The Moslems rushed with swords 
and knives upon a surrounding crowd of 
Coptic Christians. 

For the next three days riots swept the 
capital of the former Italian colony in 
Northeast Africa. Some 50,000 Euro- 
peans, mostly Italians, cowered behind 
British occupation troops in the neigh- 
borhood of the big brick cathedral while 
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Heads Up: Some of the 500 Germans who 
answered a Berlin movie studio’s advertise- 
ment for 25 extras “of any age and as 
bald as possible” are interviewed by a 
radio reporter—with a full head of hair. 


grenades exploded among the iron-roofed 
houses of the native slums 400 yards 
away. Guns blazed as Coptic Christians 
battled police before a barricaded mosque. 
A Christian mother was found dead with 
her wounded baby in her arms, cut down 
by Moslem swords. Rioters had arms and 
legs amputated. One police inspector 
watched helplessly while a band of Chris- 
tians beat in the skull of an aged Moslem 
with stones. Fires raced through outlying 
villages and gutted native shops. By the 
time the situation was reported “in 
hand,” the toll stood at 32 dead and 130 
wounded. Scattered blasts still shook the 
city and police had orders to “shoot on 
sight” any natives in the streets. 

The rioting was more than an outbreak 
of a long-standing religious feud. Coptic 
Christians want Eritrea annexed to neigh- 
boring Ethiopia, while a strong Moslem 
bloc favors independence. The riots co- 
incided with the visit of a United Na- 
tions commission to consider the future 
of Eritrea and with the arrival in Somali- 
land of Italian troops to take over that 
other former Italian colony under a UN 
trusteeship. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA: 


Death of the Salesmen 


Full employment, satellite style: All 
230,000 salesmen in Czechoslovakia are 
to be fired and their jobs given to women. 
The ex-salesmen will then be put to work 
as laborers in factories and mines, the 
newspaper Prdce announced last week. 


SLAVERY: 


Leave It to the Girls 


The going price for a Chinese 
slave girl in Singapore is $230 to 
$325; although some bring as much 
as $750. The girls’ parents are paid 
$3.25 to $7.50. 

These up-to-date details on the 
old Chinese practice of selling slave 
girls—called mui tsai—were dis- 
closed last week by a United Na- 
tions survey of slavery in non-self- 
governing and trust territories. 
“Slavery in the full sense of the 
term is no longer practiced,” but 
efforts to stamp out such customs 
as mui tsai “are severely handi- 
capped by the almost complete . . . 
lack of cooperation of the victims 
. . . The girl often welcomes an 
opportunity which appears to offer 
an escape from drudgery and fam- 
ine. [She] is frequently acquired 
as a prospective daughter-in-law.” 

The UN also noted: 

PAs late as 1946 “professional 
thieves of Moslem extraction” in 
the Cameroons stole non-Moslem 
children to sell “on a small scale.” 
>In Tanganyika “a woman can 
procure a female child from the parents 
by making a payment equivalent to bride 
price. Any offspring of the child so pro- 
cured is regarded as the property of the 
woman who made the payment.” 

PIn Nigeria “there was considerable 
traffic from the provinces to the towns 
of young females, ostensibly as maids or 
playmates, but actually for employment 
in brothels or as hawkers.” The British 
have made efforts to stop it, but “village 
chiefs and parents find this practice a 
sound financial proposition.” 


SOUTH AFRICA: 


Wife and/or Throne 


A dark young man in a grimy raincoat, 
American-style sport shirt, and snap- 
brim hat last week defied the British 
Government. He was Seretse Khama, the 
28-year-old chief-designate of the Ba- 
mangwatos of Bechuanaland, who mar- 
ried a red-haired London typist named 
Ruth Williams in September 1948. When 
a kgotla (tribal council) gave Seretse the 
throne, in spite of his “white queen,” 
South Africa and Southern Rhodesia pro- 
tested strongly to London (Newsweek, 
Aug. 29, 1949). 

Now Seretse flew to London to learn 
the findings of a British judicial investi- 
gation of his marriage. For two hours 
Philip Noel-Baker, Secretary of State for 
Commonwealth Relations, tried to per- 
suade him to abdicate, thereby appeasing 
South Africa without stirring up racial 
antagonism. Seretse refused. 


Newsweek, March 6, 1950 
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STEEL sells for less 
than 5f a pound: 


most things 
she buys 
cost 


more! 


Our daily food items are produced by literally 
thousands of large and small businesses across the country. 
These producers all operate in highly competitive 
P I gny I 
fields, although the prices of many are 
influenced by government controls. At producing 
points (before shipping, wholesale and retail handling), 
prices have been ranging about like this... 
Sugar... . 8¢a lb. (at refineries) 
Milk .... 11¢ a qt. (at farm milk sheds) 4 
Bread . .. . 13'2¢ a lb. (at bakeries) 2, 


Pork .... 17¢ 4 |b. (at slaughter houses) — 
Beef ... . 36¢ a lb. (at slaughter houses) Steel works for EVERYONE 
a i 


Butter . . . . 62¢ a lb. (at dairies) 


Look, then ... here’s an amazing fact... Ls 


Steel is sold at an average price of less than 5¢ 





a pound, f.0.b. the mills, by the 247 different _ 
steel companies which make the steel products we 
depend upon in our daily living. 

Think of it. Less than 5¢ a pound. That’s how 
competition and the Steel Industry serve 


America’s steel requirements. 


AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE . 350 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, N. Ys 














Nick and Elizabeth: A big wedding 


Happy Is Liz: Hotelman Conrap Hi- 
YON jumped the gun in announcing the 
engagement of his son Conran Jr. (Nick), 
23, to film actress ELizaBpetTu Tay.or, 18. 
He let the secret out in New York a day 
before Miss Taylor gave a tea in Holly- 
wood to announce the news to her 
friends. Mrs. Francis Taylor, mother of 
the actress, said Nick and Elizabeth had 
been “going steady since Christmas . 

They liked each other right from the 
word ‘go.’ They're so happy.” A “big 
church wedding” was slated for May 6. 


False Colers: Col. Ropert R. McCor- 
mick, publisher of The Chicago Tribune, 
was startled at the sensation caused by 
his arrival in Franco Spain. On a trip 
from Chicago to Bangkok, McCormick 
had flags of all the countries on his itin- 
erary painted on the side of his plane. 
Prominent among them was the red, yel- 
low, and purple flag of the Spanish Re- 
public. When the mistake was pointed 
out, McCormick apologized and had 
Franco's red and yellow flag painted in 
pronto. 


Kick in the Panties: Teppy TINLING, 
the man responsible for the lace-trimmed 
panties worn by Gertrrupe (GorcEous 
Gussie) Moran at the Wimbledon tennis 
tournament last year, had to resign as 
official host at Wimbledon because he 
promised to design “something really sen- 
sational” for Gussie this year. “The club 
hierarchy thought the lace panties out- 
rageous, Tinling said. “I thought them 
glamorous and . . . just what was needed 
to add a bit of sex to the place. [The as- 
sociation] has been and always will be a 
stuffy, conventional organization, so I 
decided to clear out.” His 1950 design 
is “guaranteed to make Miss Moran the 
‘ apex of everything on the courts.” 
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H. M. OK: British tailors were inclined 
to look down their noses at the American- 
sponsored fad for tartan dinner jackets. 
Tailor and Cutter, the men’s fashion 
journal, said: “Not even Scots dare to 
follow the trend.” When news got out 
that Kinc Georce VI had acquired two 
of the new jackets, Savile Row swal- 
lowed hard. “It is very tasteful,” the 
tailors declared. “His Majesty will bring 
dignity to this garment.” 


SRO: His Majesty’s Theater in Johannes- 
burg, South Africa, was prepared to cope 
with a big demand for tickets to YEHUDI 
Menuuin’s three concerts. But no one 
ever expected to see 5,000 people wait- 
ing eleven hours in the city’s longest 
queue for a chance to hear the violinist. 
Some of the crowd brought campstools 
and books to read; some were hurt in the 
crush and had to be rescued by police. 
Next day the management threw up its 
hands and scheduled a fourth recital. 


Never-Never Land: The question of 
protocol bothered all the officials of New 
Orleans’s Mardi Gras. The Duxe and 
Ducuess or Winpsor were honor guests, 
and tradition demands that everyone bow 
to royalty. However at Mardi Gras that 
courtesy traditionally is paid to Rex, King 
of the Carnival, his Queen, and the King 
and Queen of the Comus Ball. The duke 
gracefully solved the problem by bowing 
from the waist while the duchess curtsied 
to the make-believe royalty. By their ac- 
tion the Windsors won over most of New 
Orleans society. 





ey 
International Photos 


The Windsors (with Charles McClellan) bowed 


Helpful: A Denver matron, Mrs. Davin 
T. CHALMERS, was amazed at the fuss 
because she gave $2,000 to the Demo- 
cratic Party while serving on a Republi- 
can committee. “I didn’t realize people 
took politics so seriously,” she explained. 
“T like to help people . . . Why shouldn't 
I help Democrats and Republicans? I 
don’t understand . . . about politics.” 


Here, Spottie! Leaping out of a 20-foot 
“escape-proof” pit in Lincoln Park Zoo, a 
hunger-maddened leopard last week end 
roamed through Oklahoma City, terroriz- 
ing the residents. While housewives 
barred their doors and windows, big- 
game hunters, Marines, and _ trigger- 
happy amateurs scoured the underbrush 
north of the city. Driven by hunger after 
some 60 hours of aimless wandering, the 
175-pound cat finally returned to the 
zoo, gobbled the narcotic-baited horse 
meat, and went quietly to sleep. 


Fans: Four of the women jurors in the 
Chicago trial that acquitted Preston 
Tucker on charges of mail fraud (News- 
WEEK, Jan. 30), arrived with Tucker for 
his bankruptcy hearings in Federal dis- 
trict court. “We’ve all been for rides in 
the Tucker car since the trial,” beamed 
one of the former jurors, “and we think 
it’s wonderful.” Another volunteered 
that: “We've lived with this case three 
months and now we're so interested we 
can't stay away.” 


Man of Integrity: Although he first 
accepted an invitation to be guest of 
honor at a dinner given by 
Common Cause, Inc., the 
anti-Communist organization, 
Federal Judge Haroip R. 
Mepina thought it over and 
regretfully declined. Medina, 
jurist in last vear’s Commu- 
nist trial, wired the organiza- 
tion that “I would appear to 
he taking sides in a matter 

- now pending on appeal. 
I would be put in a false po- 
sition and the dignity and 
reputation of the court would 
suffer.” 


Guilty: For the second time, 
Haro_p R. CHRISTOFFEL, a 
former Milwaukee union of- 
ficial, was convicted of hav- 
ing lied to a House Labor 
Committee when he denied 
that he was a Communist 
(Newsweek, Feb. 27). Al- 
though Christoffel was con- 
victed on the same charges 
in 1948, the Supreme Court 
reversed the conviction on 
technical grounds. Now he 
faces possible sentence of 
from two to ten years on each 
of five counts. 


Oo Newsweek 























Andrzes gets a cold welcome 


Cold Outside: Little ANDRZEs WojTKow- 
ski, 1%, a displaced person, wasn't any 


too pleased to arrive in New York Harbor 


on one of the coldest days of winter. Sit- 
ting uncomfortably on the ice-covered 
deck of the $.S. Gen. McRae, Andrzes 
couldn't wait to take off for his new 
home in Gallatin, Tenn. 


She'll Remember Mama:  Three- 
month-old Brumas, the first baby polar 
bear reared at the London Zoo, had her 
first outing on a sunshiny day last week: 
Her mother, Ivy, took great care that 
Brumas didn’t overexert herself, like the 
bear in A. A. Milne’s poem: 


A bear however hard he tries 
Grows tubby without exercise . 


Acme 


Brumas gets a bear hug 
March 6, 1950 




















ue os Air Force’s 
New ALBATROSS 


No stranger to warm Pacific waters, the 
GRUMMAN ALBATROSS is equally at home 
over icy arctic coastlines. Designed to perform 
such arduous tasks as rough water rescue and 
other operations on the open sea, this big 
amphibian matches unusual versatility with 
Grumman ruggedness and dependability. 
























GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


BETHPAGE, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 


Contractors to the Armed Forces 
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DEFENSE: 


Sweetbriar Lessons 


In ten days allied forces, Canadian 
and American, had fought their way 353 
miles up the Alaska Highway from 
Whitehorse in the Yukon Territory. On 
the night of Feb. 22 they were ready to 
assault the “aggressor” enemy troops, 
mostly Americans from the Alaskan gar- 
rison, who held the desolate Northway 
airstrip. Hanson W. Baldwin, military 
editor of The New York Times, described 
the climactic battle the next morning: 

“The First Battalion of the Fourteenth 
Regimental Combat Team, from Fort 
‘Carson, Colo., moved in toward the air- 
strip on skis last night. The troops halted 
about 6 a.m. in the grim predawn dark 
of the Arctic and rested and ate break- 
fast. Princess Patricia’s Canadian Light 
Infantry moved in . from the 
north and east and a penguin [tracked 
snow vehicle] company made a wide en- 
circling approach As jet fighters 
streaked across the sky, five Canadian 
Dakotas, carrying Company C of the 
Princess Pats, soared majestically over 
the drop zone and in two passes more 
than 100 men hit the silk, spilling out 
onto the gray sky like sudden wind- 
whipped clouds .. . 

“As the men jumped the pop of blanks 
from the defenders’ machine guns and 
rifles broke the stillness, and blue and 
orange streamers of smoke to mark posi- 
tions broke the immensity of white. The 
airborne troops moved in toward the 
Northway airstrip to join the ground at- 
tacks mounted by the United States and 
Canadian battalions and the battle soon 
ended.” 

Conclusions: So finished Exercise 
Sweetbriar, in which some 5,300 Cana- 
dian and American troops set out to dis- 
cover whether men could live and fight 
in the subzero Arctic. 

The answer seemed to be “yes” —if they 
are properly trained, equipped, and led. 
There were only about 30 casvalties 
serious enough to warrant evacuation. 
Casualties from frostbite were much low- 
er than expected. In general, the health 
of the men who lived outdoors and slept 
in tents was better than that of troops 
housed indoors. There was an epidemic 
of colds and mild influenza among um- 
pires and correspondents covering Exer- 
cise Sweetbriar but it didn’t spread to the 
combat troops. Morale was good, too. 
Fewer than one man in ten was called 
unfit for subarctic duty. 

In fact, the men did better than the 
machines. The weasel, the standard snow 
vehicle of the United States, was a dis- 
mal flop. It just wasn’t sturdy enough for 
the job. Weasels by the score collapsed 
in the snow. Lt. Gen. Stephen J. Cham- 
berlin, American commander, said he 
might recommend that they be declared 
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surplus. The newer and bigger Ca- 
nadian penguins did better. 

Weakness in Arctic equipment was 
one of the major lessons learned from 
Exercise Sweetbriar. Another was the 
importance of air power. American and 
Canadian soldiers are not trained or 
equipped for cross-country work in the 
frozen muskeg and swamps of the Yu- 
kon and Alaska. When they got off the 
highway their heavy equipment dropped 
behind, vehicles broke down, and the 
men tired. Consequently the forces in 
Exercise Sweetbriar were roadbound. 
This made them sitting ducks for attack- 
ing planes. The lesson: air supremacy 
is an absolute essential for Arctic oper- 
ations. 

Fortunately, all the Canadian and 
American planes used, including jets, 
gave a remarkably good account of them- 
selves. Experiments with supplying 
ground troops from the air were so suc- 
cessful that high officers declared the 
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A Toronto mission shields the jobless from 10-below-zero cold 
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size of Arctic forces need no longer be 
limited by logistic considerations. 

The smoothness with which Canadians 
and Americans worked together was im- 
pressive. There was inevitably some fric- 
tion. But on the whole the maneuvers 
offered a striking example of the degree 
to which the military machines of the 
two countries are being meshed. 

The general strategic conclusion of 
observers of Exercise Sweetbriar was that 
the present defenses of Alaska are inade- 
quate. There are only about 1,500 Amer- 
ican troops in the territory now. But 
General Chamberlin asserted that three 
regimental combat teams, totaling 15,000 
men, would be enough to hold the 
northern outpost. 


UNEMPLOYMENT: 


Time to Do Something 


For weeks Canadians have been argu- 
ing about unemployment (NEwswWEEXK. 
Feb. 6). Labor leaders and Opposition 
politicians claim that an alarming and 
increasing number of men are out of 
work. The government plays down the 
number and calls the unemployment 
seasonal. Last week the country’s two 
top political leaders took up the cudgels. 

George Drew, Conservative leader. 
brought up the matter as Parliament re- 
sumed sessions. In the debate on the 
Speech From the Throne, he attacked 
the government statement that on Feb. 
2, 1950, there were 375,600 persons 
seeking work through National Employ- 
ment Service offices—120,000 more than 
a year ago and 7.4 per cent of the total 
labor force. The figure was actually 
much higher, Drew declared, because 





Charles Osland 


this didn’t include the many unemployed 
in rural areas who don’t register with the 
Employment Service. “The situation is 
serious,” he proclaimed. “It is not too 
much to describe it as critical.” And he 
introduced a resolution of no confidence 
in the government. In reply, Prime Min- 
ister Louis S. St. Laurent admitted a re- 
grettable amount of unemployment. But 
he insisted that it was “spotty,” largely 
seasonal, and localized. 

The government made one concession. 
On Feb. 23 Parliament began work on a 
revision of the unemployment-insurance 
system. As amended, it will provide sup- 
plementary benefits for workers who lose 
their jobs because of the severe Ca- 
nadian winter. 


Newsweek, March 6, 1950 
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MEET SCOTLAND’S FAVOURITE SON... 


Penthouse party or rural rigadoon... Johnnie Walker is always 
right at home! For this Scotch of superlative body and 
bouquet —so richly mellow and silky-smooth in flavour — just 
naturally belongs wherever the discriminating gather. 


JOHNNIE WALKER born 1820, still going strong, 


Blended Scotch whisky...the same high quality the world over. 


New York, N. Y., Sole Importer. 
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Mate Lest Seller. 


First and Only Low-Priced Car to Offer a Choice of Automatic or Standard Drive 


Illustrated is the Styleline 
De Luxe 4-Door Sedan 


THE AUTOMATIC POWER-TEAM‘ 
(Built by Chevrolet—Proved by Chevrolet— 
Exclusive to Chevrolet) 


NEW POWERGLIDE AUTOMATIC TRANS- 
MISSION (with no clutch pedal, no clutch-pushing, 
no gearshifting). Bringing you an entirely new kind of 
driving . . . low-cost, no-shift driving that is almost 
100% effortless . . . the simple, smooth, thrifty auto- 
matic transmission. NEW 105-H.P. VALVE-IN- 
HEAD ENGINE. Most powerful and most thor- 
oughly proved engine in the low-price field . . . giving 
performance extraordinary . . . together with tradi- 
tional Chevrolet economy in over-all driving. 


*( Optional on De Luxe models at extra cost) 


THE STANDARD POWER-TEAM 
(Outstanding for Standard Driving Ease— 
Performance — and Economy) 


THE FAMOUS SILENT SYNCHRO - MESH 
TRANSMISSION (with Extra-Easy Hand-E-Gear- 
shift). Long recognized as the pattern of smooth, 
quiet gear transmissions . .. assuring extremely simple 
and easy gearshifting. HIGHLY-IMPROVED, 
MORE POWERFUL VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE. 
The fine standard Chevrolet engine now made even 
finer . . . bringing you more power, faster response, 
greater over-all performance . . . plus the outstanding 
economy for which Chevrolet has always been famous. 
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INTRODUCING CHEVROLET’S EXCLUSIVE NEW 
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AUTOMATIC 
TRANSMISSION 


}4 First and Finest Automatic Drive at Lowest Cost! 


(Optional on De Luxe models at extra cost.) 
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Americas Best Buy 


It brings you the best of everything in beauty, driving and riding 
ease, performance with economy, comfort and safety — at the lowest prices! 


What a thrill awaits you and your family 
when you inspect the fourteen magnificent 
Chevrolet models for 1950—the cars that are 
first and finest at lowest cost! 

You'll see they’re first and finest in fleet, 
youthful, breathtaking beauty . . . for they 
alone offer the tasteful styling, glowing colors, 
and luxurious two-tone interiors of Body by 
isher at lowest prices. 

You'll agree they’ re first and finest 
in performance, driving and riding 
ase, and all-round safety with 
economy ... for they alone bring you 


a choice of two great engines and two great 
drives—the Automatic Power-Team and the 
Standard Power-Team—with all of their out- 
standing operating advantages at lowest cost. 
And you'll know they’re first and finest in 
value .. . for they alone provide Center-Point 
Steering, Curved Windshield with Panoramic 
Visibility, and feature after feature of highest- 
priced cars at such big savings in purchase 

price, operation and upkeep. 
Chevrolet Motor Division, 
General Motors Corporation, 

Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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Walter Chrysler’s original tool chest—on display in the Chrysler Automobile Salon, New York 


The tools that money couldn’t buy 


Walter Chrysler made them himself. He 
was 17, working in a railroad roundhouse. 
His mechanic’s fingers itched for a kit of 
tools of his own. So young Walter took 
steel and made his own. 


As he shaped them, he shaped a dream 
as well. It was a special American kind 
of dream — free-ranging imagination an- 
chored to solid things like common sense, 
working a little harder, making things 
a little better. And asking no odds of 
anyone. 

It led Walter Chrysler to success in 
railroading when he was young. It led 
him to study the automobiles of the day. 
Why couldn’t a man build better cars 
than any known — nimbler, safer, more 
comfortable, handsomer? 

So, 25 years ago, Walter Chrysler in- 
troduced the first Chrysler car. What he 


Airtemp Cooling, Heating, Refrigeration 


Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines 


did changed the whole pattern of Ameri- 
can motoring. He changed it with high- 
compression engines, 4-wheel hydraulic 
brakes, all-steel bodies, new ways of dis- 
tributing weight for better riding . . . 
many originations the entire automobile 
industry eventually followed. 


As Mr. Chrysler’s birthday, April 2nd, 
approaches and as Chrysler Corporation 
this year observes its own 25th anniver- 
sary, it is fitting to pay this tribute to 
Walter Chrysler and his creative genius. 


And the tools of his earlier mechanic’s 
days? I remember when he found them 
in his mother’s house. It was long after 
he had asked me to work with him. He 
brought the tools back from Kansas. A 
few of them needed fixing and he asked 
me to fix them. It was a compliment I 
have never forgotten. 


The qualities Mr. Chrysler put into his 
own tools still mark the great organiza- 
tion he founded. He built not merely 
material things; he inspired men with a 
zeal to carry on his splendid ideals. 


Chrysler Corporation. is still young 
enough to feel his inspiration. He wished 
this company always to be a producer of 
fine automobiles of great value. 

And those of us who were privileged 
to work with him believe that the new 
Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto and Chrysler 
automobiles live up to his tradition. 

It is a tradition uniquely American — 
to live and work with the idea of finding 
better ways to make what people want. 


SARL, 


President 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


Fine Automobiles of Great Value 


Dodge Job-Rated Trucks 


PLYMOUTH DODGE 


Oilite Powdered Metal Products 


DESOTO CHRYSLER 


Mopar Parts & Accessories Cycleweld 
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Pass the Calcium 


The average American seldom gets 
enough calcium. His daily diet may be 
aimed at the proper intake of this bone- 
and teeth-building mineral. But his eat- 
ing habits, described last week by Dr. 
Genevieve Stearns of the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa College of Medicine, usually 
stray wide of the correct calcium mark. 
Because of this lack, she concluded, child 
growth is slowed down and old age may 
be hastened. 

As almost everyone knows, milk and 
its derivatives, chiefly cheese and ice 
cream, are the chief sources of calcium 
in the diet. But if Junior, a healthy 
youngster, does not like plain milk, his 
mother may not be too careful about 
seeing that he gets his daily quart in 
some more palatable form, such as 
creamed soup or chocolate milk. 

The overweight adult who must cut 
down on his food to keep his figure shies 
away from milk because he thinks it is 
fattening. Instead, he consumes large 
quantities of protein-rich meat, eggs, and 
fish, which are indeed nonfattening but 
which add little or no calcium to his diet. 

Dr. Stearns emphasized the need of a 
quart of milk daily for every child and 
adolescent. For the healthy adult, she 
said, one pint will do. The overweight 
man or woman can get the full quota of 
milk minerals by drinking buttermilk or 
skimmed milk, which are less fattening 
than the whole product. 

Both young and old should keep up an 
adequate supply of vitamin D, which 
regulates the ability of the body to absorb 
and retain calcium, the Iowa nutritionist 
added. Vitamin D, sometimes called the 
“sunshine vitamin,” is found in fish-liver 
oils, and vitamin D fortified milk. Butter 
and egg yolks contain small amounts of 
the “D” vitamin but are not considered 
reliable sources. 


The Nation’s Healthier 


The health of the people of the United 
States has taken a striking turn for the 
better, according to the annual report of 
the Federal Security Agency, released 
last week. 

About 3,700,000 babies were born in 
the calendar year 1948—the second larg- 
est crop in the nation’s history.* The 
mortality rate of infants reached a new 
low of 31.8 deaths per 1,000 live births. 
The maternal mortality rate in 1948 was 
1.1 per 1,000 compared with a rate of 
4 per 1,000 in 1940. 

Marriages numbered nearly 2,000,000 
couples, or 12 per 1,000 population; di- 
vorces totaled 415,000, or 3 per 1,000. 

The general death rate was the lowest 
on record—9.9 per 1,000. This, according 





*The record year was 1947 with 3,876,000 births. 
Newsweek, March 6, 1950 
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to Surgeon General Leonard A. Scheele 
of the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice, was due to the drop in deaths from 
communicable diseases, notably pneumo- 
nia and influenza (listed together) and 
tuberculosis. 

At the turn of the century, these 
ailments were the leading causes of 
death. At the present time, they are in 
sixth and seventh, respectively. (Pneu- 
monia and influenza, 38.2 per 100,000; 
tuberculosis, 30.2 per 100,000.) 

Only two diseases—poliomyelitis and 
measles—reached epidemic size. 

During the calendar year 1948, some 
16,000,000 patients received bed care in 





International 


Surgeon General Scheele reports 


hospitals. Reports for the year just closed 
show that about 14,000,000 persons had 
chest X-rays, and more than 2,000,000 
visited their health departments to be 
examined for venereal disease. 

The Darker Side: In the same pe- 
riod, Dr. Scheele said, heart disease and 
cancer increased “enormously” as killers. 
The death rate from heart disease was 
323 per 10,000 in 1948, an increase of 
11 per cent over 1940. That from cancer 
was 134 per 100,000, an increase of 12 
per cent over 1940. 

Heart disease and cancer, he added, 
accounted for nearly half of all deaths, 
while mental disezse was probably the 
leading cause of ill health and disability. 

The Surgeon General described the 
widespread prevalence of heart and men- 
tal diseases, alcoholism, and accidents 
as “a symptom of cultural conflicts.” The 
physical environment of the times, he 
said, creates conditions that are harmful 
to health, and human beings are now 
subjected to “severe physical and mental 
strains.” Contributing to the rise in mental 
and physical diseases are poor housing 
conditions and the increased flow of 
waste that is polluting the air and rivers. 

But the Surgeon General had great 
hope that USPHS authorities would be 


able to conquer these killing and disabling 
hazards. “From its vantage point as the 
nation’s chief health agency,” he re- 
ported, “the Public Health Service sees 
enormous gains ahead for American 
health and world health in the next half 
century.” 


‘Down in the Back’ 


One of the most common and stub- 
born miseries known to man is the so- 
called “low back pain,” a condition 
graphically described south of the Ohio 
River as “down in the back.” Whether 
constant or intermittent, the pain creeps 
down the back of one or both legs. It is 
intensified by coughing or sneezing. 

Many low back disorders are so severe 
that they can be relieved only by surgery. 
But last week two groups of doctors 
made practical suggestions for treating 
low back complaints without the knife. 
POn making special X-ray examinations 
of 100 patients with low back pain, Drs. 
Frank L. Shipp and G. E. Haggart of 
Boston found that the bones forming the 
sacroiliac joints had hardened. They rec- 
ommended postural muscle training, 
weight reduction, and a temporary pe- 
riod of corset support. All but two of. the 
patients escaped an operation. 
Intravenous injections of Tolserol (the 
British drug Myanesin) brought relief to 
patients with acute low back conditions 
so treated by Drs. Edward B. Schlesinger 
and Frank E. Stinchfield of New York. 
After injections of this muscle-relaxing 
substance, pain and stiffness quickly dis- 
appeared. In some cases, the relief con- 
tinued and after a period of bed rest the 
patients enjoyed long-term cures. Only 
when the back pain returned abruptly 
was surgery necessary. 


Influenza on the March 


As severe winter weather hit almost all 
of the United States last week, a near- 
epidemic of influenza broke out in sev- 
eral states. Altogether, there were 49,640 
cases reported (for the week ended Feb. 
18) compared with 32,208 for the same 
time last year. This was the highest since 
the winter of 1946 with its total of 147,779 
cases through the third week of February. 

The number of new cases had more 
than doubled last week over the week 
before—from 7,967 to 16,223. The bulk 
of the cases were in Texas and Virginia. 
Texas jumped from 4,796 cases the week 
before last to 10,980. Virginia jumped 
from 1,274 to 2,259. West Virginia, Col- 
orado, Idaho, and Montana also showed 
substantial rises. 

The New England States, as well as 
New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania 
showed very light flu figures, with almost 
no increase. New York, including New 
York City, had 12 cases reported last 
week, New Jersey, 15. 
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a offers America’s finest 





television in cabinets of heirloom 
quality at prices as low as $199.50. 
Direct factory-to-dealer distribution 
gives you greater values. See clas 


sified directory for dealer's name. 


The Magnavox Co., Fort Wayne 4, Ind. 
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The man who thinks hunting is only for 
beagles. Believes time spent looking 
up single-line suppliers is a waste... 
concentrates his purchases of non- 
corrosive bolts, nuts, screws, etc., with 
Harper. Harper Everlasting Fasten- 
ings also are non-magnetic, attrac- 
tive, re-usable. Over 7000 stock items 
in non-ferrous alloys or stainless 
steels. Free catalog. H. M. Harper 
Company, Morton Grove 2, Illinois. 


R 
HARPER 
EVERLASTING > FASTENIPGS 
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Color, Side by Side 


On a bitter cold morning last week the 
Federal Communications Commissioners, 
125 of television’s shiniest brass, and a 
hand-picked group of reporters went 
from Washington to nearby Laurel, Md., 
to see the three practicable methods of 
color television, for the first time lined up 
side by side. Everybody there already 
had seen the methods of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System and the Radio Corp. 
of America. The third technique be- 
longed to a San Francisco firm called 
Color Television, Inc., and had been 
shipped East only ten days earlier. 

CTI’s system is the handiwork of 
George Sleeper Jr., who once worked 
with Dr. Peter Goldmark, the developer 
of the CBS system. Sleeper’s work, how- 
ever, bears more resemblance to RCA’s 
electronic technique than to CBS’s me- 
chanical setup. With none of the financial 
resources of its competitors, CTI by ad- 
vance publicity and the claims of its 
boosters had nonetheless become a def- 
inite contender in the color sweepstakes. 

For two hours and 45 minutes the 
three outfits televised the same objects 
for the FCC’s scrutiny. RCA’s system 
again showed some improvement. CBS’s 
pictures were as clear and true as ever. 
But CTI had difficulty, the result of 
rough handling suffered by its equipment 
in transit..Good, bad, or indifferent, the 
long-awaited comparative demonstration 
still did little to settle the color contro- 
versy. The best it did was to show that 
color television is gradually improving. 


Headaches and High Prices 


“The biggest show in television!” 
The phrase was NBC’s own, concocted 
to billboard the mammoth Saturday pro- 
duction which the network rolled down 
the TV runway last week in an unalloyed 
bid for audience and advertisers. Called 
The Saturday Night Revue, the program, 
with its two-and-a-half hour running time 
and $50,000-a-week production costs, 
bid fair, indeed, to become TV’s big- 
gest show. As a business proposition it 
had become a supersized headache. 
Months ago, Sylvester (Pat) Weaver,* 
NBC’s TV boss, looked over the network 
line-up and found Saturday quite the 
loneliest night of the video week. But 
Weaver knew there was an audience 
out there ready for entertainment. Thus 
was born The Saturday Night Revue 
(NBC-TV, Saturday, 8-10:30 p.m. EST), 
a show meant to be viewable in part or 
in whole. It was, Weaver said, a “dis- 
tinguished revue production . . . a spec- 
tacle [full of] opulence and lushness.” 
Last week the spectacle began in Chi- 


*The gray-haired and calmer brother of ““Doodles”’ 
Weaver, the daffiest member of Spike Jones’s troupe 
of daffies (Newsweek, April 4, 1949). 
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Caesar’s sounds mix with... 


cago with the part subtitled The Jack 
Carter Show. In the Berle tradition of a 
gag at any price, Carter trotted out a 
variety of acts, headlined by Franchot 
Tone and Cass Daly. After an hour of 
this, the second section, called Your 
Show of Shows, moved onto the coaxial 
cable from New York. Here was a 90- 
minute version of a Broadway revue, re- 
plete with the regular services of the 
satirists Sid Caesar and Imogene Coca 
and the guest efforts of Burgess Mere- 
dith, Gertrude Lawrence, Robert Mer- 
rill, and Marguerite Piazza. 

Such talent obviously demanded spon- 
sorship to pay the bills. And here NBC 
ran into trouble. The network planned 
to buy the time from a minimum of fifteen 
stations (not all exclusively committed 
to NBC) and resell it as the sponsors 
came along. It seemed a good plan until 
the FCC, bestirred by the Du Mont net- 
work’s cry of monopoly, called an abrupt 
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halt to the plan as a violation of commer- 
cial regulations. 

Last week The Saturday Night Revue 
went on as the most expensive sustaining 
program ever designed. This week, how- 
ever, Weaver expected to have two com- 
mercials sold and had hearty hopes of 
more to come. 

As “the biggest show in television,” 
The Saturday Night Revue also faces 
the problem of material supply—in a 
medium which gulps jokes as fast as 
ice melts in the July sun. Carter's prob- 
lem is to line up guests and devise new 
jokes with which to introduce them. 
Your Show of Shows, however, needs 
new mechanisms each week. To develop 
them, NBC hired Max Liebman, who, 
with the help of Caesar and Miss Coca, 
turned out the hour-long Admiral Broad- 
way Revue last year. In the 27-year-old 
Caesar, Liebman has his mainstay. 

Sound Effeets: Caesar is an ex-saxo- 
phone player who fell into comic ways 
during his stint in the Coast Guard. His 
equipment consists of a satirical attitude 
toward everyday life plus an armory of 
vocal sound effects that can turn him 
with a twist of the larynx from a penny 
gum machine into a dial phone. He is 
currently appearing at the Waldorf-As- 
toria Hotel in New York, where his 
material is largely taken from his work 
on last year’s Admiral show. 

He faces the demands of a 52-week 
schedule with equanimity. “I’ve learned 
now to memorize stuff after a couple of 
looks at it. It isn’t as polished on TV, but 
it'll be good.” 


Preview 


For the week of March 2-8. Times are 
EST and subject to change: 


Radio 


Metropolitan Opera (ABC, Saturday, 
2-5 p.m.). “Rigoletto” with Patrice Mun- 
sel, Leonard Warren, and Jan Peerce. 

NBC Symphony Orchestra (NBC, Sat- 
urday, 6:30-7:30 p.m.). Toscanini con- 
ducting an all-Russian program. 

Theater Guild on the Air (NBC, Sun- 
day, 8:30-9:30 p.m.). Gertrude Law- 
rence in “Lady in the Dark.” 

The Telephone Hour (NBC, Monday, 
9-9:30 p.m.) Fritz Kreisler. 

Bing Crosby Show (CBS, Wednesday, 
9:30-10 p.m.). Son Gary returns. 


Television 


Author Meets the Critics (ABC, 
Thursday, 9:30-10 p.m.). Merle Miller 
and Bill Slater debating Ned Calmer’s 
novel, “The Strange Land.” 

Actors’ Studio (CBS, Friday, 9-10 
p-m.). John Merivale and Patricia Kirk- 
land in an adaptation of John Gals- 
worthy’s “The Apple Tree.” 

The Bat (NBC, Monday, 9:30-10:30 
p-m.). English adaptation of Johann 
Strauss’s operetta “Die Fledermaus.” 
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Radioisotopes were needed by a Boston hospital for patient treatment. Lead- 
shielded box of radioactive iodine (weight, 35 lbs.) picked up by Air Express in 
Knoxville, Tenn., at 11 a.m., delivered 7:15 p.m. Charge, $8.60. Hospitals, like all 
business, use Air Express regularly to get supplies from anywhere in hours. 


it’s easier and more convenient to use Shipments keep moving. Air Express 
the world’s fastest shipping service. goes on every Scheduled Airline flight. 
When shipments are ready, just phone Frequent schedules. Use dependable, 
for pick-up. Special door-to-door experienced Air Express—keep your 
service included in the low rates. business rolling at a profitable clip. 


Only Air Express gives you all these advantages 


World's fastest shipping service. 

Special door-to-door service at no extra cost. 

One-carrier responsibility all the way. 

1150 cities served direct by air; air-rail to 18,000 off-airline offices. 

Experienced Air Express has handled over 25 million shipments. 
Because of these advantages, regular use of Air Express pays. It’s your best air 


shipping buy. For fastest shipping action, phone Air Express Division, Railway 
Express Agency. (Many low commodity rates in effect. Investigate.) 


Rates include pick-up and delivery door 
to door in all principal towns and cities 


AIK APRESS 








GETS THERE FIKST 


I - A service of 


Railway Express Agency and the 


SCHEDULED AIRLINES of the U.S. 
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Why pachage Spark Hugs 
like Sap hires ? 


WHO DOES IT? DOES IT PAY OFF? 


To “spark” your own pack- 
aging ideas — whatever your 
product — send for “Spark 
Plugs in a Jewel Case” free. 
Write: Farrington Manufac- 
turing Company, 82 Ather- 
ton Street, Boston 30, Mass. 


Packaging Wizardry by 


faurcington 





Creators of Fabulous Beauty in Farrington Jewel Cases 


in iain 


Secure your transportation and reserva- 
tions before you leave and right from 
the British port of entry save up to 40% 
on ordinary fares for individual tours. 


BRITISH RAILWAYS FACILITIES 
ARE COMPREHENSIVE— 
© Rail transportation covering the 
British Isles 
Attractive rail, motor coach and 
steamer tours also conducted Motor 
Coach Tours of London 
Cross channel services to Ireland and 
the Continent 
47 Hotels operated by The Hotels 
Executive, British Transport 
British European Airways Corp. routes 
in the British Isles, 


ADVANCE RESERVATIONS FOR 
ALL SERVICES 

*@e 
1950—HOLY YEAR . . . BRITISH RAIL- 
WAYS —THE PREMIER LINK TO THE CON- 
TINENT .. . Include a visit to the famous 
shrines of Britain and Ireland. 

*@e 
CONSULT YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT 
OR ANY BRITISH RAILWAYS OFFICE 
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qi: RAILWAYS) 
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For British Isles Travel Literature with color 
map, write Dept.27 of any of these offices: 
© NEW YORK 20, N. Y., 9 Rockefeller Pi, 
® CHICAGO 3, ILL., 39 So. LaSalle Street 
© LOS ANGELES 14, CAL., 510 W. 6th St. 
* TORONTO, ONTARIO, 69 Yonge St. 




















SCIENCE 


Stop the Wiggling 


As every beginning biology student 
is supposed to know, a human sperm 
cell looks like a microscopic tadpole. It 
even swims like a tadpole by thrashing 
its long whiplike tail. 

Until last week, however, no scien- 
tist had bothered to measure and put 
on record how fast sperm cells wiggle. 
Prof. Don Ritchie, Columbia Univer- 
sity botanist, did the job and published 
his results in the magazine Science. 

Hunched over a_ microscope, he 
watched active human sperm illuminated 
by a flickering light called a stroboscope. 
The idea was to adjust the stroboscope 
until it flashed at the same rate as the 
sperm wiggled. Then the motion would 
be apparently “stopped.” 

Most of the cells were anything but 
cooperative. One moment they waved 
their tails lazily; the next they would 
thrash frantically. A few were more 
regular in their motion, and these Ritchie 
clocked at fourteen to sixteen flip-flops a 
second. 

How did it happen that Ritchie, a 
botanist, stepped out of his field and 
studied sperm cells? “Like everybody 
else,” he explained, “I’m always inter- 
ested in human reproduction.” 


Sieve for Heat 


When helium gas is cooled down to 
269 degrees below zero Centigrade, it 
becomes a chilly but otherwise normal 
liquid. If the temperature drops another 
2 degrees, however, the liquid acts like 
no other substance on earth. In this 
form, known as helium II, it climbs in 
and out of test tubes, swishes through 
airtight crevices, and generally behaves 
like a “fourth state of matter.” 

Another strange thing is that heat 
races through helium II instead of slowly 
diffusing as it does in other materials. 
This high-speed heat, dubbed “second 
sound,” has been the subject of much 
controversy. Some scientists predicted 
that when the temperature dipped be- 
low minus 271.86 degrees, second sound 
would be even faster; another school 
thought that the speed of the heat would 
decrease below this critical point. 

Last week the argument had been 
settled. Physicists J. R. Pellam and R. B. 
Scott of the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards had measured the velocity of sec- 
ond sound. Their findings: at minus 
272.06, heat traveled at 60.4 feet per 
second; a half a degree lower the speed 
was nearly doubled. 

Aside from clearing up a much- 
debated point, the NBS research gave 
scientists a lead on how to reach new 
record low temperatures. Helium II is 
actually a mixture of two fluids: one 
normal, the other the misbehaving super- 





fluid. Pellam and Scott reason that the 
superfluid atoms don’t hold heat. If, 
therefore, they allow these atoms to 
squeeze through a crack too small to 
pass the ordinary helium atoms, then 
they will have, in effect, strained out 
virtually all heat. 


The Sacred Cow 


“The world,” says Anthony Standen, 
“is divided into scientists who practice 
the art of infallibility and non-scientists 
who are taken in by it.” 

Standen, a lanky blond with thinning 
hair and an Oxford accent, is a chemist 
and proud of it. But he is horrified by the 
unquestioning reverence generally shown 
the things said and done in the name of 
science. Thus he has written a_ book, 
published this week under the title of 
“Science Is a Sacred Cow.”* 

His thesis is that scientists are often 
so carried away by “scientific method” 
that they spout nonsense just like ordi- 
nary people. The danger is that too 
many people have been convinced of 
the power of the scientific approach to 
solve all the problems of the world. 

Scientists are too cocksure, he argues. 
“Unless the rate of scientific advance 
shows a notable slacking off (and there 
are no signs of this) our best knowledge 
of today will become decidedly frowsy 
[20 or 30 years hence].” 

As for the belief that a smattering 
of science enhances a student’s ability 
to reason, he says: “It is true that physics 
gives a wonderful training in precise log- 
ical thinking—about physics.” 

Grading the sciences in descending 
order of trustworthiness, he puts math- 
ematics first because it is most logical, 
then physics (including chemistry), fol- 








*ScieNcE Is a SacreED Cow. By Anthony Standen. 
221 pages. Dutton. $2.75. 
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New Neptune: Will the radar in its belly (arrow) vanquish supersubs? 


lowed by biology, psychology, and lastly 
the social sciences. 

Mathematics, Standen points out, is 
the only science in which any theory can 
be proved beyond a shadow of a doubt. 
At the other end of the spectrum, he 
feels that the social scientists must be 
watched closely lest they draw unjustified 
conclusions from their studies. 

“Dr. Kinsey’s celebrated report is mis- 
titled ‘Sexual Behavior in the Human 
Male.’ It should be ‘Sexual Behavior in 
the American Male’; or better, “The Sex- 
ual Behavior of 5,300 Men Who Were 
Willing to Talk About It’; or better still, 
‘Sexual Behavior of Some Men Who 
Have No Shame’.” 

Finally Standen makes a spirited plea 
for less objectivity, more humanism in 
all the sciences. “Science has abolished 
the words ‘should’ and ‘ought’. That is 
why we must never allow ourselves to 
be ruled by scientists.” From a scientist’s 
point of view, much of the book is grim 
heresy. But the lay reader will find it 
one of the funniest, yet most informative 
ever written on science. 


Nutritious Bugs 


When John the Baptist preached in 
the wilderness of Judea “his meat was 
locusts and wild honey,” says St. Mat- 
thew. Finicky Occidentals may regard the 
locust (in this case a hefty grasshopper- 
like insect) as a last-ditch emergency 
ration. But, according to a Harvard nu- 
trition professor, Dr. F. J. Stare, the 
bugs have a lot of good in them. 

Stare, who is editor of Nutrition Re- 
views, commented last week that a 
handful of African migratory locusts 
would “go far toward providing the daily 


Snorkel Snooper 


Ever since it was developed by the 
Germans near the end of the war, the 
snorkel submarine has been the United 
States Navy’s private nightmare. For 
with the snorkel, a complicated tube 
that protrudes just above the waves and 
lets in air while excluding water, a sub- 
marine could stay under water for weeks 
at a stretch. And as long as it did not 
surface, a pig boat was invisible to the 
keen eye of radar, which cannot pene- 
trate water. 

Dr. Vannevar Bush in his recent book 
“Modern Arms and Free Men” (NeEws- 
WEEK, Nov. 28, 1949) foretold how 
battleships, carriers, bombers, and even 
guided missiles would be neutralized by 
defenses already in the making. But de- 
fense against the sneaky snorkel was in 
his opinion probably the toughest un- 
solved problem in warfare. 

Thus it came as a surprise when last 
week the Navy announced an airplane 
that promises to range far and wide, 
seeking out snorkel subs and destroying 
them. The craft, a new version of the 
Lockheed P2V Neptune, is known as 
the P2V-4. A similar ship, the Truculent 
Turtle, three years ago set the nonstop 
distance record of 11,236 miles. The 
new model has a range of 5,000 miles 
and, though as large as a B-17, it can be 
launched from carriers. 

The important feature about the 
P2V-4 is an ultrasensitive radar, still 
highly secret, which can spot the snor- 
kel’s snout at a distance of “several miles.” 
When the plane arrives at the scene, it 
drops a ring of buoys that pinpoint the 
submarine’s position by means of sonar 
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MUSSER FORESTS, INC. Indiana, Po. 


targe healthy 3- to 4-year-old, 6- to 
14-inch trees. 10 ea. Blue Spruce, 
Norway Spruce, Red Pine, Scotch Pine, 
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YOUR FRIENDS 
OVERSEAS WON'T 


GUESS 
ABOUT WHAT'S 
HAPPENING... 


ENTER THEIR SUBSCRIPTION TODAY 








NOW AT LAST! 
A Salesman’s Case 
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Guaranteed 
for 5 Years! 






Here’s news that means you can save money 
on business cases—up to 50% savings! Amaz- 
ing new TUFIDE looks like leather, feels like 
leather, outwears leather. ...TUFIDE makes 
the most durable business cases and luggage 
ever developed—they’re unconditionally guar- 
anteed for five years. Your dealer has a com- 
plete selection of Stebco portfolios, ring bind- 
ers, brief bags, and luggage to match— in 
TUFIDE, (andin many quality leathers, too). 
| Famous companies like: 

ufide General Electric Co, 


BUSINESS U. S. Fidelity & 
Guaranty Co. 
CASES B. F. Goodrich Co. 
Allis Chalmers Co. 
Roe $ 5 0 and many others 
m4 wae areusing TUFIDE. 





SEND FOR FREE FACTS! 
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1 STEBCO PRODUCTS, Dept. 8-3, 
§ 1401 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 7, lil. 
1 Please rush details about amazing new, 





: TUFIDE without obligation. 





(reflected sound waves). Then the bomb- 
er tears into its prey with an arsenal 
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Westinghouse 


Air Conditioning __ 
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_ theatre that’s like a steam bath 
in midsummer loses business — to 
the one that’s Westinghouse Air 
Conditioned. Consider these points: 
first, you lose business to competitors 
who offer it; second, you pay for it 
through this lost business without 
ever enjoying its benefits. Investigate 
Westinghouse Air Conditioning be- 
fore hot weather comes. The West- 
inghouse Air Conditioning Distribu- 
tor listed in your classified telephone 
directory is ready to survey your 
needs for any type of application 
without obligation. Call him now. 
Or, write for booklet B-3824 to 
Westinghouse Electric Corpo- 

ration, Sturtevant Division, 

205 Damon Street, Hyde 

Park, Boston 36, Mass. 
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777, Second Call 


A subzero wind chilled the shabby 
“back of the yards” South Side like a 
packinghouse freezer. Outside Vera 
Walush’s speakeasy it iced the bones and 
frosted the badge of William Lundy, a 
big man bulky in the blue of a Chicago 
cop. He ambled inside. Over an old- 
fashioned stove, Lundy was rubbing his 
palms when two stickup men, guns 
drawn, swept in. He pawed, too late, at 
his holster. Then he fell dead, his body 
streaked by seven bullets. 

Officer Lundy was the eighth Chicago 
policeman murdered that year, 1932, 
and department tempers were trigger- 
taut. Within a month the finger had been 
pointed at two young men. Within a 
year Joe Majczek and Teddy Marcin- 
kiewicz were sentenced—on the testi- 
mony of the plump, frowsily blond Vera 
Walush—to 99 years. Thus it was that a 
tiny want ad, outwardly unexciting as a 
twelve-year-old headline, came to run in 
1944 in The Chicago Times: 


$5,000 reward for killers of Officer 
Lundy on Dec. 9, 1932. Call... 


Karin Walsh, Times city editor, thrust 
a clipping of the ad across a desk to a tall, 
sandy-haired man. “Might be a feature 
in this, Mac,” he said. What followed was 
to become familiar to moviegoers by the 


| million. The case of Joe Majcezek, with 


Jimmy Stewart as McGuire of The Times, 
was made into a motion picture, “Call 
Northside 777.” 

No Jimmy Stewart, reporter James 
McGuire had, at 40, been a newsman less 
than a year. A onetime private detective 
who drinks twenty cups of coffee a day, 
he was newly discharged (because of an 
ulcer) as an Air Force radioman when he 
fast-talked Walsh into giving him a try- 
out. He trailed the want ad to Joe 
Majczek’s mother, Tillie, who had worked 
more than ten years as a scrubwoman to 
scrimp the $5,000 she thought would free 
her son. Stoutly, she believed in his inno- 
cence. So, after talking with him in pris- 
on, did McGuire. 

By ferreting out musty old police files, 
the reporter found that Vera Walush had 
first insisted in 1932 that she knew nei- 
ther slayer. But suddenly she had sworn 
(“to go along with the police,” friends 
quoted her to McGuire) that she immedi- 
ately recognized Teddy Marcinkiewicz. 
For the cops, the rest was easy. The 
hunted Teddy had stayed in Joe’s house. 

Mrs. Walush had moved and remar- 
ried. McGuire didn’t know her name or 
address. Though no drinker himself, he 
found her through a bar-by-bar search of 
the sprawling South Side. She sullenly 
refused to talk. Nonetheless the news- 
man, with a sleuth’s canny persistence, 
slowly gleaned his evidence. It took 
months. As the case unfolded, he and 
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rewrite man Jack McPhaul wrote a run- 
ning account (altogether 35 stories) of 
the campaign. Ironically, their big story 
—when they at last won Joe Majczek a 
full pardon in August 1945—was elbowed 
from the top news. It was V-J Day. 
“Call Northside 777” ended then. But 
for McGuire and The Sun-Times (Mar- 
shall Field merged The Times and The 
Chicago Sun in 1947), there was a se- 
quel. McGuire, who had already exposed 
brutality in Illinois mental hospitals by 
working as a male nurse in one, un- 
raveled an abortion racket and a gam- 





Chicago Sun-Times 


McGuire: A want ad started it all 


bling syndicate. Meanwhile, though, 
Teddy Marcinkiewicz still was behind 
bars. 

When it freed Majezek, the Pardons 
Board had simply cut Marcinkiewicz’s 
sentence to 75 years. What made it 
wary: Bessie Barron, a wholesaler who 
supplied the Walush speakeasy with al- 
cohol, had said she heard Teddy threaten 
to “make Vera’s joint.” McGuire dog- 
gedly dug for still more clues. He dis- 
covered that Bessie Barron had harbored 
a grudge against Teddy; once, she said, 
he stole alcohol from her. 

Again the reporter pointed to the turn- 
about Walush testimony. Finally, last 
November, he got a habeas-corpus hear- 
ing for the second prisoner. Last week, 
after sixteen years, Teddy Marcinkiewicz 
walked free. “A case like this,” McGuire 
said, “gets under your skin.” 


Rose With Thorns 


Billy Rose, the diminutive showman, 
likes to jam-pack his thrice-weekly syn- 
dicated-column (to 400-odd dailies) 
space with fact that sounds like fancy 
and fancy that sounds like fact. Which- 
ever it was in one column last week, 
The New York Herald Tribune wasn't 
having any. In the corner where it usu- 
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“The loveliest fleet of islands anchored in any sea!” So Mark Twain described them 


more than half a century ago.. 


the breathtaking loveliness of tropic flowers ...a tapestry of South Sea romance and 


beauty is yours in Hawaii! You enjoy it all with no passport, foreign exchange or foreign 


language to bother you, and with all your accustomed safeguards and comforts while traveling. 


@ Linking Hawaii and the Pacific Coast are several airlines and steamship lines. You can go one 


way by sea, the other by air, or round trip by either. Points of departure and return 


are San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle and Vancouver. 


@ You arrive in Honolulu on the island of Oahu. From there you can fly in an hour or less to any 


of the other major Hawaiian islands — Maui, Hawaii, Kauai. You have a choice of several flights 


daily to each one. Let your Travel Agent help you plan your trip to include all the major islands. 


The cost is surprisingly moderate. 


— VISITORS BUREAU 4 non-profit organization maintained for your service by 







A 4% DAY CRUISE BY LUXURY LINER 


aaa, 


8% HOURS BY LUXURY PLANE 








It’s always delightful in Hawaii. 
Plan now for a trip this spring! 


THE PEOPLE OF HAWAII 


HAWAII — Take your camera... OAHU— Surfboard riding, an- 
you'll find the bigisland, Hawaii, cient royal sport of Hawaii, is 
with its lovely, tropic scenery a exciting to watch, thrilling to 
happy hunting ground. learn off the beach at Waikiki. 






. and so you will find them today! People with new folkways 


. Vistas that have new grandeur... the genial warmth of a kindly sun and 





MAUI— You'll see youngsters 
spearing fishin the ancient South 
Sea way along the picturesque 
coast of the island of Maui. 





KAUAI— The gorges of Waimea 
Canyon, on the island of Kauai 
are breathtaking in their gor- 
geous coloring and grandeur. 
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= RIGHT IN YOUR 
Ss" QWN OFFICE 


SAVE 
MONEY ON 


Your typist can 
prepare your own 
originals for photo- 
offset printing or 
any other economi- 
cal reproduction 
process...with a 
Vari-Typer. You get clear, legible 
typography with even margins and 
correct spacings...a composition job 
you'll be proud of. You start saving 
with the very first job...whether it’s 
just an office form or a catalogue. 
You can get Bodoni, Garamond, Sans- 
Serif, in fact al- 
most every known 
type face ina va- 
riety of sizes with 
matching italics... 
which will give 
your work a truly 
professional appearance. Type faces 
are available in almost all languages. 


Nari-Tuper 
® 


THE ABOVE TEXT WAS VARI-TYPED ON DSJ MODEL 


TYPE-SETTING 
COSTS! 





HUNDREDS OF 
INSTANTLY 


CHANGEABLE 
TYPE FACES 





Mail the coupon today 
and learn how to cut 
your printing costs. 
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° RALPH C,. COXHEAD CORP, . 
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Billy Rose: Flapjacks substituted 


ally tucks the purring Rosian prose, 
The Herald Trib—the column’s home 
base—slapped a picture of Kansas house- 
wives flipping flapjacks. 

What it had skipped was an “Open 
Letter” from Rose to Rudolf Bing, new 
Metropolitan Opera House manager. 
“The thing that impressed me most,” 
Rose wrote, “was your announcement 


that you intend to hire singers only on | 


the basis of limpidity and lung power 
... You promptly backed up this esthet- 
ic principle by reporting that you had 
optioned Kirsten Flagstad [who] had en- 
tertained and been entertaining to the 
Nazis.” Rose asked: “Wouldn't it be the 
part of wisdom to go the rest of the way 
... purely on a quality basis?” Two of the 
columnist’s nominations: 

> As Met financial boss, “the wizard who 
did such an outstanding job for the na- 
tion Miss Flagstad embraced—Dr. Hijal- 
mar Schacht.” 

> For staging, “the inspired technician 
who used to stage the Nuremberg ral- 
lies.” 

“Our attorneys,” a Herald Trib spokes- 
man said, “advised us to drop the column 
for reasons of libel.” The paper had 
killed only one previous Billy Rose piece 
—an earlier poke at the Met in August 
1948. Rose printed that column as a paid 
ad in the tabloid New York Daily News. 

That led The News, which loves to 
needle its more staid competitors, to 
snicker: “The trouble was that Mr. Rose 
had some exceedingly salty things to say 
about the Social Register folks who boss 
the Metropolitan Opera. The Herald 
Tribune loves, if not worships, most of 
these same folks.” Next week The News 
would have even more to snicker about; 
Billy Rose will transplant his column 
from The Herald Trib to The News. 


X Marx the Line 


It had taken the Communist Daily 
Worker a week to dope out the Feb.17 
wreck on the Long Island Rail Road. Its 
headline of the week: 

29 DEAD—WHY? 
Dewey Man Ox’p LIRR Deatu TRACK. 


Prima Donna 


Lila Thomson is a Wagnerian blonde 
addicted to outsized, outlandish hats, or 
hair-dos punctuated with chopsticks. 
She also is a news girl addicted to vir- 
gin truth. In seven years as a roving Bal- 
timore Sun reporter she scored scoops 
aplenty. So when Col. Robert R. McCor- 
mick’s Washington Times-Herald hired 
her away in January, Lila put her cards 
on the city desk: “I don’t give a damn 
what you do with my prose. But I’m a 
prima donna about my facts.” 

Times-Herald printers had _ hardly 
learned to set her name right when the 
36-year-old Indianan came up with an- 
other corker. A secret source told her 
that Harold Ambrose, caught wallet- 
deep in a hairbrain scheme to black- 
market collector’s item stamps, had been 
forced to resign as special assistant to 
Postmaster General Donaldson. She sat 
on the story a week, while government 
investigators checked, then she broke it 
exclusively (NEwsweEEKk, Feb. 20). 

Two days later Lila gasped. Over her 
byline, a trigger-happy Times-Herald 
story was bannered: DONALDSON LINKS 
ADONIS TO FAKE STAMP DEAL. He hadn't 
linked Joey Adonis, the East Coast mob- 
ster, to anything. Her paper had simply 
inserted an erring United Press story 
under her name. She raged into the 
office of Bazy Miller, the publisher, to 
snort that, like a gambler, all a reporter 
has to sell is his gilt-edged word. She 
was quitting. Last week Lila Thomson 
still had her gilt-edged word but no job. 
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Lila Thomson: Her word but no job 
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Beautiful 
1950 


lait low, and lovely Chessler Newpo rt br you headily that’s 
citing both to the eye and to the mind. For the Newport’s special 
= beauty reflects the sound engineering and the luxurious‘eomfort of the 
car itself. The extra room—the extra safety—and the 
sweet performance that mean so much to you. See it at your 
= Chrysler dealer’s today... itis acar ina class by itself for you. 


TODAYS NEW STYLE CLASSIC 











RED ...to the physicist, is merely the 
visual reaction resulting from the reflection 
of light waves .64 to .76 micron in length. 

But red to most people, means carrots, 
carmine, cherry, maroon, crimson, magenta, 









carnation, claret, orange, rose, ruby, a 


rust, salmon,scarlet, sorrel...danger, 
warmth, roast beef,health to a doctor, 
bad news to a bookkeeper, or hair 
that rates a second glance. It’s the 
first color babies recognize, the most 
popular and widely used of all colors. 

To satisfy stylists, designers, dyers, store 
buyers, manufacturers, housewives, Santa 
Claus, sub-debs and winter golfers, General 
Aniline makes 268 separate red dyestuffs! 

Each has its own chemical and physical 
characteristics, its complex manufacturing 
process, individual inventory, specific usage 
..- Direct Fast Scarlet, used on cottons, sells 
at $1.21 per Ib., is produced at the rate of 
885,000 Ibs. annually ...Sulpho Rhodamine 
Red B, a highly fluorescent dye for woolens 
and silk, is priced at ten dollars per pound 
. -» Fuchsine, one of the oldest aniline dyes, 
has been made since 1856,while Indanthrene 


.--vust so.it’s RED! 


Scarlet RA, a fast dye for awnings exposed 
to sun and weather, was developed last year! 


... Wherever you look, some General Aniline 


red meets your eye! 


General Aniline makes more than reds, 
of course . . . about 1200 kinds of dyes, 
for more than 4500 customers...and 
last year produced some 75,000,000 
Ibs. of dyestuffs and intermediates. 


Tae General Aniline plants at Grasselli, 
N. J., and at Rensselaer, N. Y., make this 
company the country’s largest maker of high 
quality dyestuffs, and a major supply source 
of chemicals for industry as well ... 
Other GA divisions are Ansco, at 
Binghamton, N. Y., second in 
U.S. production of photographic 

film, paper, cameras... Ozalid, 
at Johnson City, N. Y., producing facsimile 
reproducing machines and sensitized papers 
.. . Antara Products, in New York City, 
develops new product applications. Of basic 
importance to the national economy, General 
Aniline is a good company to work for and 
with ... worth knowing and watching. 


etree 
NILINE & FILM CORPORATION 


.» From Research to Reality... 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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— TRANSITION — 


Birthday: Judge SAMUEL SEABURY, for- 
mer head of the New York City investi- 
gation of the James J. Walker administra- 
tion, observed his 77th, quietly, Feb. 22, 
avoiding any comment on the current 
political picture “because I don’t like to 
express an opinion unless I have the 
facts.” Seabury thinks “the people of the 
city are still getting some benefit” from 
the La Guardia administration. 


Married: LEon Harr, 21, Notre Dame’s 
All-American end who won every major 
1949 football award, and his high-school 





Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph 
Two Harts in three-quarter time 


sweetheart, Lois Newyaur, 21, in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Feb. 21. Hart has signed to 
play pro football with the Detroit Lions. 


Divorced: Mrs. BARBARA ELLEN PAUL, 
32, and Evxior PAut, 59, author (“The 
Last Time I Saw Paris”); in Los Angeles, 
Feb. 23. When her husband left her in 
1948, Mrs. Paul charged, “he said good- 
by as if he were going around the corner 
for a loaf of bread.” 


Recovering: Gay WALLENDA, 24, once- 
famous circus aerialist now suffering 
from a heart condition, from attempted 
suicide by poison in Los Angeles, Feb. 
20, because doctors gave her only a year 
to live. 


Died: Dr. Epwin Rocers Emsree, 66, 
one of the country’s leading sociologists 
and president of the Julius Rosenwald 
Fund until its termination in 1948; of a 
heart attack, in New York, Feb. 21. 

>» Tuomas Lewis, 67, who helped his 
brother John L. Lewis start his rise to 
leadership of the United Mine Workers, 
shot and killed himself in his Springfield, 
Ill., home, Feb. 24, after suffering a 
heart attack. 

> Sir Harry Lauper, 79, beloved Scot- 
tish singing comedian, after long illness, 
in Strathaven, Scotland, Feb. 26. Lauder 
made 22 tours of the United States and 
came out of retirement during the last 
war to entertain thousands of servicemen. 
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LOOK/ SEE 
THE PACIFIC COAST 
BY DAYVLIGHTH. rs 4 new, 


SCENIC TRIP AT NO EXTRA FARES 








MIGHTY MT, SHASTA, 
BEAUTIFUL PACIFIC SURF, 
118 MILES OF OREGON 
AND CALIFORNIA, ALL 
FROM THE “DAYLUIGHTS 7? 
—68Y DAYLIGHT! 






STOPOVERS 
IN PORTLAND, 
SAN FRANCISCO, 
LOS ANGELES /£ 










> LOS ANGELES 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
GIVES YOU ALL THESE 
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On your trip west, would you like to include the 
newest, most exciting way to see the Pacific Coast? 
Then write us for the free folder, “See the Pacific Coast 
by Daylight.”’ Address: L. C. Ioas, Southern Pacific, 
Dept. NW-31, 310 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, IIl. 


g-» The friendly Southern Pacific 
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OIL: 


The Big Gas War 


The Los Angeles motorist who wants 
half a tank of gas has to stop and think. 
On Wilshire Boulevard he can get a five- 
minute car wash thrown in for 39 cents. 
The Richfield dealers will give him seed 
packets of Western flowers. On Holly- 
wood’s Sunset Strip he can get free glass- 
ware. In other words, Los Angeles gas 
stations are fighting a bitter price war. 

Self-service stations had started it a 
year and a half ago, by offering gas for 
a nickel a gallon less than the others. The 
competition forced all dealers to cut 
prices. By last week the difference had 
narrowed down to 2 cents. 

The battleground was spreading across 
the nation, too. Down the coast in San 
Diego, the self-service stations forced 
nearly all the majors and independents 
to cut prices since the war started on 
Feb. 1. Up north in the San Francisco 
bay area, excited station owners changed 





BUSINESS 








unbranded gasoline advertised as 90 oc- 
tane often turns out to be 76 or 82 oc- 
tane. “I have to make 5 cents a gallon to 
stay in business,” says one South Side 
dealer. “Right now I’m making 3.4 cents. 
You figure out how long I can stay in 
business.” 

“T haven’t made a nickel for a month,” 
says a Shell Oil station manager in Mi- 
ami, where prices have dropped 2.6 cents 
in six months. “I watched the guy across 
the street pulling in customers with 3 
cents a gallon less and decided just last 
week that I'd better bring mine down to 
keep customers. There are too many 
places in town where you can buy cheap 
gas. 


Significance-—- 

Behind these price wars lay one simple 
fact—there was just too much oil. Also, 
February is a poor month for gasoline 
sales. Stocks have hit an all-time peak of 
131,647,000 barrels, up 7 per cent from 
last year. 

More cars on the road may absorb 
some of the surplus. But the threat of 
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Los Angeles scene: With gasoline bulging storage tanks, price wars spring up 


their price signs four and five times in 
one day. 

Milwaukee’s cutthroat struggle has al- 
ready led to three rounds of price cuts 
since September—gasoline is off as much 
as 8 cents. Significantly, major-brand 
dealers have been forced to the drastic 
step of cutting prices on tank-wagon 
loads to keep their retailers alive. “The in- 
dependents, with 10 per cent of the out- 
lets and only 3 per cent of the property 
investment, had 50 per cent of the busi- 
ness,” said Pate Oil Co. president William 
Pate. “They got the business with cut 
rates and advertising. The rest of us were 
forced to go along.” 

Chicago’s 230 unbranded dealers are 
giving the rest of the city’s 3,000 dealers 
a hard time. Listed dealers complain that 
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rising petroleum imports still hangs over 
the corner gas-station operator. Middle 
East oil output has quadrupled in the 
last decade and now accounts for one- 
seventh of the world’s total. Britain’s 30 
per cent slash on Feb. 15 of oil pur- 
chases from American companies over- 
seas will probably divert still more for- 
eign oil into the United States. 


LABOR: 


Cut for GM Workers 


The Bureau of .Labor Statistics index 
reached up and bit 362,000 General 
Motors workers right in their paychecks 
last week. Under the famous GM _for- 
mula—hooking pay to the cost of living— 


a drop in the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
index to 166.9 (on Jan. 15) brought a 2- 
cent-an-hour cut in GM wages. 

This was the fourth wage adjust- 
ment under the 21-month-old UAW-GM 
agreement. The first brought workers a 
8-cent raise and it looked as if Walter 
Reuther’s sponsorship of the agreement 
—one of the rare cases when labor over- 
came its reluctance to hook wages to a 
statistical index—was a canny move. But 
the next three revisions were all down- 
ward as living costs sagged. 

Last week, as the final revision sank 
in, the UAW-—which in earlier years 
claimed it would be willing to take a pay 
cut if the cost of living dropped—swore 
never again. Reuther’s oft-enunciated 
principle had become uncomfortable 
reality. 

GM happily indicated it would be de- 
lighted to sign another such agreement 
come contract time, May 29. The com- 
pany had enjoyed excellent labor rela- 
tions during the agreement's 21 months: 
Lost time due to work stoppages av- 
eraged only 13.2 minutes per man year. 

Along with the pay cut, GM slashed 
car prices from $10 on the Chevrolet to 
$40 on the Cadillac. It was the third 
time the company had carefully keyed 
price drops to wage cuts. 


ENTERPRISE: 


Cave of the Winds 


Down in the Missouri Ozarks, 65 miles 
from St. Louis, Lester Dill makes a com- 
fortable living showing tourists through 
his 26-mile underground cave. During 
the Civil War gunpowder had been made 
there until Quantrell’s Confederate guer- 
rillas destroyed the installation. Outlaws 
Jesse and Frank James, fleeing from a 
train robbery, hid there to escape the 
posse. 

Last week, as Rep. Chet Holifield of 
California suggested that the government 
seek a new bombproof underground cap- 
ital, Dill moved quickly. He filed a 
$1,000,000 loan request with the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. to develop the 
cave as an underground capital, war 
plant, or refuge. The cave, he said, had a 
year-round 60-degree temperature and a 
plentiful water supply. 

Dill’s New York press agents added 
some embellishments. They suggested a 
“modern Noah’s Ark” to shelter “repre- 
sentatives of the sciences such as Ein- 
stein” as well as a “group of young people 
who would insure a future generation.” 
The surrounding countryside, they ex- 
plained, “is excellent for farming, graz- 
ing, and the beginning of a new life.” 

The press agents also started mailing 
questionnaires to newspaper editors ask- 
ing selection of the top ten Americans 
whose “contributions would be most im- 
portant to the new civilization” and there- 
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PHILCO 
RADIO-PHONOGRAPH 


A best seller in stores everywhere 
Looks and performs like a lot 

for the money—and it ts! 

The General American cabinet 
helps make it a value. 
















MAYTAG GYRATATOR 


BENDIX ECONOMAT AGITATOR 


The “‘muscles” of two of the finest 
and most popular home washing 
machines. They’re tough molding 
jobs turned out in carload lots to 
meet heavy production schedules. 


TOLEDO 
‘Sa GUARDIAN “70” SCALE 


A design prize winner! Smoothly 
} finished, bright, sturdy. 
j Attracts customers in the country’s 
x finest shops. The three-section 
i housing was molded to critical 


} tolerances by General American. 
















from the PLASTICS production line at = Qemerst 


Censnal 


eon Here’s a plastics molding team for you, too! PLASTICS DIVISION 
XN E The finest equipment available and responsible, experienced GENERAL AMERICAN 





1950 
wiv nee & Plastics men—the plastics production line for many of 


MIEACO ; : TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
ech America’s leading manufacturers. 2-0z. to 48-oz. 
ae onde 135 South La Salle Street, 
BoorH 136 © Injection presses. Chicago 90, Illinois 
Compression presses up to 2,000 tons. Complete tool New York 17: 10 East 49th Street 
and die shops. Mechanized painting and assembly. Detroit 2: 3049 East Grand Boulevard 


Everything you need in one competent, trained organization. 
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Please send your free Booklet with complete 
details of this new development. 
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If you want to increase the efficiency, 
production, sales in your office, factory 
or store...and to be sure to get the last 
word in lighting at the lowest possible 
installation and maintenance cost... 
THIS FREE BOOKLET will show you 
why the great new GUTH 4-Ft. Slimline 
Fluorescent Lighting System is your 


logical answer. 
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fore deserved shelter all-out 
hydrogen bombing. 

Newspapers in Cleveland, St. Louis, 
Louisville, Kansas City, and Los Angeles 
put Dill on their front pages. Mail and 
phone requests for reservations started 
pouring in. 

The Missourian’s own congressman, 
Democratic Rep. Clarence Cannon, 
promptly labeled Dill a “Republican” 
and charged the loan request was a pub- 
licity stunt to attract visitors to his cave. 
Meanwhile, RFC officials in Washington 
—tongue in cheek—prepared to send Dill’s 
request on to the St. Louis office. It is 
RFC policy to look at all applications, 
farfetched or otherwise. 


against 


MERCHANDISING: 
S. Klein’s on the Move 


S. Klein’s is a collection of aged build- 
ings fronting on Union Square, in down- 
town New York. Inside, on a dozen dif- 
ferent levels, thousands of women’s 
dresses and coats and men’s suits are 
jammed on racks, and hundreds of thou- 
sands of accessories are precariously piled 
on counters—all of them selling at rock- 
bottom prices. In many cases, the prices 
are actually below the original wholesale 
cost. The stock is made up of distress 
merchandise, odd lots, and special lots 
picked up “at a price.” 

Each day, a horde of housewives from 
New York and New Jersey, typists from 
nearby office buildings, and other bar- 
gain hunters crowd into the old buildings 
for an orgy of self-service buying. A shop- 
per looks for a dress, tries it on on the 
spot, and, if satisfied, takes it to a desk. 
She pays cash and the dress is wrapped. 
There are no saleswomen and no charge 
accounts. If the merchandise doesn't sat- 
isfy, the customer can get her money back 
within five days. 

This week, after 38 years on Union 
Square, S. Klein’s is branching out across 
the Hudson to Newark, N. J., seeking to 
capture a new mass market. In Newark, 
as in New York, the policy will be the 
same: the most in value for the least 
amount of money. 

Back in 1912, Sam Klein, an immigrant 
tailor’s helper, opened his first store with 
a total stock of 36 low-cost dresses. Klein’s 
cut-to-the-bone pricing built the business 
into an operation grossing $24,000,000 a 
year. Klein didn’t believe in paid adver- 
tising; word-of-mouth was good enough 
for him. His sole expenditure was an oc- 
casional notice that his store would be 
closed on a Jewish holiday. In 1942, 
however, Klein died, and the store began 
to lose business. With its spark-plug 
gone—and wartime shortages to battle— 
S. Klein’s gross dropped, until it hit a low 
of $9,700,000 in 1945. 

In 1946, Grayson-Robinson Corp. 
Stores, Inc., operators of a nationwide 


string of specialty shops, picked up Klein’s 
for $3,000,000. Its officials wisely made 
no change in selling policy but added a 
big advertising budget. By 1949, S. Klein 
was grossing over $40,000,000 and still 
climbing. 

As the Union Square rehabilitation 
moved along, the new owners began to 
look around for another high-density 
market, similar to Manhattan. They found 
it in Newark, shopping center for much 
of Northern New Jersey. S. Klein’s took 
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Over the Hudson to Newark 


possession of a seven-story building in 
the heart of Newark on Jan. 7. On Mon- 
day of this week, the new store opened 
for business, two days ahead of schedule. 
Between Jan. 7 and Feb. 27, some 250,- 
000. square feet of floor space had been 
completely renovated, including installa- 
tion of a new wiring and lighting system. 
A modern cafeteria (blue-plate special: 
broiled half-chicken, two vegetables, des- 
sert and coffee—65 cents) had been in- 
stalled, and the selling floors were jammed 
(25,000 dresses, 10,000 coats, 6,000 
men’s suits, and uncounted numbers of 
accessories ). On the seventh floor, the re- 
ceiving room was ready for action. A 
copy of the New York store, the room 
could take in 1,000 coats, check and tag 
each one, and have the lot on the floor 
in 30 minutes. 

For its invasion of Newark’s tightly 
competitive market, Klein’s hadn’t spared. 
A special advertising campaign costing 
more than $100,000 was blanketing New 
Jersey—and more money was in the kitty 
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A friendly 
property insurance 
company reports to 


the American people 





A company is more than a name, 


a building or a legal entity...it is people 


Behind The Home’s financial condition stand 
important human assets—the people who own 
this Company, the people who work with us and 
the people who are served by the Company. 

The Home is owned by many people. It serves 
many people—in all walks of life, in all parts of 
the country, in many other parts of the world. 
You or your neighbor, whether a policyholder 
or a stockholder, or a prospective one, are im- 
portant to The Home Insurance Company. 

Through its more than forty thousand repre- 
sentatives, The Home Insurance Company is 
today the leading insurance protector of Ameri- 
can homes and the homes of American industry. 
Its size and strength enable it to serve the 
smallest as well as the largest insurance need. 

For almost a hundred years, The Home has 
stood between property owners and the risk of 
sudden financial loss. The homes and business 
futures which have been restored are beyond 
estimate. Since the founding of the Company, 
Home policyholders have been reimbursed for 
more than a billion and a half dollars in finan- 
cial losses. 

Because The Home’s business is to protect 
property values in which so many people are 
concerned, and because the loss of such values 
would affect the economy of the country, this 
statement of The Home’s financial condition may 
be of interest to the public. 


Sincerely, 


i 


PRESIDENT 





Balance Sheet 
December 31, 1949 


ADMITTED ASSETS 


Cash in Office, Banks and Trust cemaman 
United States Government Bonds 


Other Bonds and Stocks 


Investment in The Home Indemnity ( Company 


First Mortgage Loans 


Real Estate 


Agents’ Balances, Less Than 90 ‘Days ‘Due. 
Reinsurance Recoverable on Paid Losses 
Other Admitted Assets . 


Total Admitted Assets. . 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums . 


Reserve for Losses 
Reserve for Taxes 


Liabilities Under Contracts with War Shipping 


Administration . 


Reinsurance Reserves 


Other Liabilities . 


Total Liabilities Sinus Capital 


Capital . . . 
Surplus. . . 


Surplus as ~~ Policyholders ° 


ae 


* NOTES: Bonds carried at $5,376,605.79 Amortized Value and Cash $80,000.00 in 


. 7 


. . . . 
. . . . *_ © @ 


*DECEMBER 31, 
1949 


$ 35,561,204.01 
110,418,558.10 

+ 143,358,542.85 
° 7,690,736.20 
° 3,017.83 
° 4,477,325.36 
° 14,370,413.65 
° 374,237.35 
° 1,891,094.14 


. $318,145,129.49 


- $146,128,831.00 
° 30,890,845.00 
° 13,900,000.00 


° 1,608,917.08 
° 1,191,579.00 
$196,777,742.41 
.$20,000,000.00 
- 101,367,387.08 
""121,367,387.08 


. $318,] 145,129.49 49 


the above balance sheet are deposited as required by law. All securities have been 
valued in accordance with the requirements of the National Association of Insur- 


ance Commissioners. 


basis of the free rate of exchange. 


Assets and Liabilities in Canada have been adjusted to the 
Based on December 31, 


1949 market quota- 


tions for all bonds and stocks owned, the Total Admitted Assets would be increased 


to $319,766,705.54 and the policyholders’ 


Directors 
Lewis L. Crarxe 
Banker 
Cuanrzes G. Meyer 
The Cord Meyer 
Company 
WituiaM L. DeBost 
Chairman, 
Union Dime 
Savings Bank 
Epwin A. Bayes 
Lawyer 
Geonce McAneny 
Vice Chairman, 
Wills & Trust 
Committee, 
Title Guarantee & 
Trust Company 
Guy Cary 
Lawyer 
Hanrovp V. Smit 
President 
Harvey D. Gisson 
President, 
Manufacturers 
Trust Company 
Frepertcx B. Apams 
Chairman of 
Executive Committee, 
Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad Co. 


Rosert W. Dowiinc 
President, 
City Investing Co. 
Gsronce Gunp 
President, 
Cleveland Trust Co. 
Harotp H. He_m 
President, 
Chemical Bank & 

Trust 
Cuarves A. Loucuin 
Vice President & 
General Counsel 
Ivan Escort 
Vice President 


C. Stevenson NewHati 


Chairman of Board, 
Pennsylvania Co. 


of Philadelphia 


Percy C. Mapeina, Jr. 


President, 
Land Title Bank 
& Trust Co. 
Eanrt G. Harrison 
Lawyer 


President, 
Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad Co. 


Cuampion McDowe tt Davis 


surplus to $122,988,963.13. 


Warren S. Jounson 
President, 
Peoples Savings 
Bank & Trust Co. of 
Wilmington, N.C. 
Rocer W. Basson 
Chairman of Board, 
Babson’s Reports, Inc. 
Rosert B. Meyer 
The Cord Meyer 
Company 
Henny C. Bruns 
President, 
Empire Trust 
Company 
Haren K. Park 
President & 
Director, 

First National Bank 
of Columbus, Ga. 
Boykin C. Wricnut 
Lawyer 
Lenoy A. LincoLtn 
President, 
Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 
Tuomas J. Ross 
Senior Partner, 
Ivy Lee and T. J. Ross 
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PROPERTY INSURANCE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 





We have never met “the average 
man.” None of the men we know 
share exactly the same torso 

size, the same leg length, the same 
distribution of weight, or — 
consequently — the same require- 
ments for seated comfort. 


its You- 


not ‘the average man’ 


So, when we made our executive 
posture chair, we made it fully 
adjustable. This was the only way we 
could be sure of fitting you 

— personally and perfectly. With 
simple hand-wheel adjustments 
you adjust the seat and 

the back to give yourself real 
comfort and correct posture. 






You'll like this chair on 

all counts. It has thick cushions 
of resilient foam rubber, 
beautiful mohair fabric 
upholstery, and the look and 
feel of quality throughout. Try 
it at your Harter dealer’s. 


inl ARTE RR 


stTuRGIS, MICHIGAN 
POSTURE CHAIRS - STEEL CHAIRS 


Free Booklet i 
“Posture Seating Makes Sense” ' 
tells you about the comfort and ef- 

ficiency benefits of Harter posture 

chairs — for you and your employees. Write 


for free copy of this informative booklet. 
Harter Corp., 303 Prairie Ave., Sturgis, Mich. 
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“‘*What’s the big idea?’ I asked him. 
‘Putting in air conditioning when it’s a. A 
freezing outdoors?’ VA ae) 4 
“But the boss is plenty smart. In no 


Y [X/ 
time he gave me ten good reasons why \ 


it pays to do it now. Lower cost, faster service, avoiding the rush, no 
delays, more convenient for the store — those are some of the reasons. 
But the one I like is we’re going to have refreshing air all winter, cool 
comfort all summer, and more customers all year round.” 


COLD WEATHER IS THE TIME TO PREPARE FOR HOT WEATHER! 





You wouldn’t wait until winter to put in a heating system. 
By installing a Carrier Weathermaker now, you can be ready 
for summer and put on a real campaign to let your customers 
know you have air conditioning before hot weather hits. 
It occupies a minimum of space . .. is whisper-quiet ... 
easy to install or relocate. 


DON’T SWELTER NEXT SUMMER! Call your Carrier dealer now 
for information on the air conditioning of your store or 
office. He’s listed in the Classified Telephone 
Directory. Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, N. Y. 


GED CONDITIONING e REFRIGERATION 
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for follow-ups, as needed. Klein’s man- 
agers figure that the campaign—and good 
luck—will push their first year’s gross 
close to $20,000,000. 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Curb: The National Labor Relations 
Board clipped the wings of its general 
counsel, Robert N. Denham. He was 
stripped of hiring and firing powers and 
told not to ask for court injunctions with- 
out the board’s approval. Six weeks ago 
Denham, a Republican, had blasted the 
board members publicly for clinging to a 
“Wagner Act philosophy” (NEwswEEK, 
Jan. 23)... 

Resignation: James H. McGraw Jr., 
son of the founder of the McGraw-Hill 
trade journal and book empire, resigned 
as president and chairman on account 
of ill health. His brother Curtis was 
elected to both jobs. 

Advertising: J. Walter Thompson, 
with $121,000,000 in billings, held its 
place last year as the nation’s largest 
advertising agency, according to Adver- 
tising Age. Young & Rubicam ($81,- 
000,000 in billings), after holding the 
No. 2 spot for five years, moved aside for 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 
($81,400,000). 

Hotels: The Hilton Hotels Corp. an- 
nounced that it is considering the con- 
struction of a $15,000,000 hotel in Bev- 
erly Hills. 

Education: In New York, Mack Trucks 
started a free ten-week course in Diesel 
truck and bus maintenance. Many truck 
and bus operators won't install Diesels 
because their mechanics are afraid to 
tackle them. Mack, after losing $4,000,- 
000 last year despite near-record pro- 
duction, decided an educational cam- 
paign was in order. 


PLANNING: 


Regional Plugger 


Midwestern canners and freezers, eager 
to get closer to their Eastern markets, 
saw a light last week. They received a 
brochure listing the vital statistics of 
North Carolina’s farming region—an im- 
plied invitation to move in and sign up 
for the crops as Campbell has done in 
New Jersey and Birds Eye-Snider in the 
Del-Mar-Va peninsula (Delaware-Mary- 
land-Virginia). One of the largest can- 
ners promptly assigned a team to investi- 
gate. 

This bid came from management con- 
sultant Richardson Wood, acting for one 
of his clients, the Tide Water Power Co. 
of Wilmington, N.C. 

Wood, former managing editor of For- 
tune, in the past four years has built 
regional development into a going busi- 
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ness. He is primarily an “idea man.” 
Regional committees, local banks, or 
utility companies hire him to figure out 
the industries which best fit local char- 
acteristics, the local resources ripe for 
exploiting, and their likeliest exploiters. 
In the process he dips into nearly every 
form of science from local geology to 
American eating habits. 

On Chieage: Wood got into regional 
planning by accident. Two days after he 
hung out his shingle as a management 
consultant in 1945, the Commonwealth 
Edison Co. of Chicago hired him to map 
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Wood: Local tools, regional plans 


out a way of utilizing local war-surplus 
plants. A survey showed that although 
Chicago scored high as a potential site 
for Eastern manufacturers, it ranked low 
as a place where they would enjoy living. 
The Wood-Edison drive, therefore, 
stressed “Chicago's many cultural ad- 
vantages.” 

Although the precise influence of a 
campaign is hard to pin down, Edison 
knows that some 600 plants have since 
come to Chicago, bringing in 70,000 
wage and salary earners. 

The word spread south. In 1947 the 
Gary (Ind.) Industrial Foundation (a 
group of local businessmen) called on 
Wood. Here the problem was different. 
The group wanted to nurture its infant 
industries so steelmaking Gary could dis- 
pense with its “one-industry town” tag. 
A couple of small plants were about to 
fold for lack of supplies; Wood lined up 
steel for them. A clothing manufacturer 
couldn't fill all his orders; Wood tracked 
down 1,000 yards of corduroy to tide 
him over. And last week Gary got a new 
industry: Budd broke ground for a large 
railway-car plant. 

An Austin (Texas) Chamber of Com- 
merce committee, hearing the Gary story, 
promptly retained Wood to give Austin 
“something to tie to” in its program. 
Wood suggested setting up a foundation 
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It’s quieter these days 
in DETROIT 





Throughout busy Detroit — in institu- 
tions, stores, shops, offices, and recrea- 
tion centers — acoustical ceilings of 
Armstrong’s Cushiontone® are doing an 
efficient noise-quieting job. 

You'll find Cushiontone ceilings in 
the Briggs Manufacturing Company, 
the Commonwealth Bank, the F. W. 
Dodge Corporation, the M. H. De Key- 
ser Company, and many other well- 
known commercial interiors in the 
greater Detroit area. 

In cities all over America, Armstrong’s 

Cushiontone is meeting the need for 
effective, low-cost sound conditioning. 
Cushiontone absorbs up to 75% of all 
sound that strikes its perforated surface. 
Cushiontone ceilings are attractive — 
washable — repaintable — quickly and 
economically installed. 
Free booklet, “How to Select an Acous- 
tical Material,” gives full details. Write 
for it. Armstrong Cork Company, ® 
5003 Ruby Street, Lancaster, Pa. 
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Cushiontone ceilings installed by 
Detroit Acoustical Contracting Company 
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BUABANK SCHOOL 


ARMSTRONG’S CUSHIONTONE 


Made by the Makers of Armstrong’s Linoleum and Asphalt Tile 
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and keying the drive to the University of 
Texas. Its effect can be measured by 
Jefferson Chemical Co. (a joint subsid- 
iary of American Cyanamid and the 
Texas Co.), which acknowledges it 
moved to Austin because of the univer- 
sity’s facilities. The foundation has also 
had a finger in the area’s growth since 
1947: $100,000,000 in new construction, 
800 new firms, payrolls swelled by $20,- 
400,000, and population by 30,000. 

Currently Wood is back East to light 
the fire under another job—rejuvenating 
a onetime famous Great Lakes port, 
Oswego, N. Y. 


ANTITRUST: 


Anti-Shubert 


The Shubert brothers, Lee and Jacob, 
own more than half the nation’s major 
legitimate theaters. They operate fifteen 
of New York's 32 showhouses, a majority 
of those in Chicago and Detroit, and 
have Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Cincinnati, Los Angeles, and Pittsburgh 
all to themselves. They book shows into 
theaters. They are also among the na- 
tion's top producers. 

The Shuberts are tough ones who op- 
erate with great secrecy. On several oc- 
casions they even barred hostile critics 
from New York performances, and it 
took an act of the state legislature to 
change their minds. Their private affairs 
are also secret. Lee Shubert’s twelve- 
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The Shuberts, Jake and “Mr. Lee” 


year marriage to the actress Marcella 
Swanson was unknown until she sued 
for divorce. Their remarriage later was 
also kept secret. 

On Feb. 9 House Judiciary Committee 
chairman Emanuel Celler announced he 
would add the “Shubert theater trust” to 
his Truman-backed monopoly-probe cal- 
endar. The Shuberts accused Celler of 
“inflammatory” statements with “no sup- 
port in fact whatsoever.” 

Last week the Justice Department filed 
a civil antitrust suit in a New York Fed- 
eral court asking that the Shuberts be 
forced to sell enough of their theaters 
to “restore competition,” and give up 
either booking or producing shows. The 
Shuberts retorted that the government's 
“allegations are based on technical con- 
siderations not affecting admission prices 
or quality of entertainment. These charges 
are utterly unfounded. To classify the 
stage today as ‘big business’ must come 
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Shubert Alley in Manhattan: Symbol of monopoly? 
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as a surprise. All too regrettably, it has 
become ‘little business’.” 

Ironically, the Shuberts had risen to 
power through their own trust-busting 
tactics. Back in 1907 they had broken 
the power of the nationwide theater 
“trust” run by the gnomelike Abraham 
Lincoln Erlanger and his associate, Marc 
Klaw. 


You Can’t Win 


In the antitrust jungle there are a thou- 
sand pitfaJls for the unwary businessman, 
many of them unsuspected. Last week 
Malcolm K. Whyte, counsel for the Na- 
tional Paperboard Association, surprised 
a trade-meeting audience with some of 
the ways in which a businessman can be 
found “acting in restraint of trade.” 
> Buying his parts from a wholly owned 
subsidiary. 
> Insisting that his distributor or dealer 
be “wholly loyal” and not sell competing 
products. 
> Making volume purchases and then 
wholesaling some while retailing the rest. 
> Buying the plant of a customer or sup- 
plier. 
> Owning two businesses that deal with 
each other on a noncompetitive basis. 
> Buying too cheaply from a supplier— 
because that makes the supplier sell at 
too high prices to others to balance up. 

The businessman, said Whyte, may 
also be charged with “illegal boycott and 
black-list” if he tells a supplier he won't 
buy unless prices are cut. And for stand- 
ardizing his product at the invitation of 
the Commerce Department, he may find 
himself involved in a “conspiracy to fix 
prices.” 


CITIES: 


The Rubber Capital 


This week a sizable portion of Akron’s 
250,000 citizens were reading about their 
city* and learning some incredible facts: 
> There was no reason for Akron to start 
up where it did. Cities usually begin as 
trading points at strategic locations, 
around land-locked harbors, and in the 
midst of natural resources. Akron began 
life atop a nest of hills and swamps, a 
hard 35 miles from Lake Erie by trudg- 
ing pack horse. 
> Akron came into being only because it 
took six hours for the canal boats (be- 
tween Lake Erie and the Ohio River) to 
pass through the 21 locks in the area. 
While the boats dallied from lock to lock, 
the passengers took off for eating, gam- 
ing, and other diversions. Akron grew up 
to serve them. 
> Akron was “the last place in the coun- 
try” for the rubber industry to locate 





*Ruspper’s Home Town: Tue REAt-Lire Story 
or Akron. By Hugh Allen. 265 pages. Stratford 
House. $3.75. 
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REPORT CARD 
HORACE MANN SCHOOL 


REPORT ON: 


At the Horace Mann School in Warren, 
Ohio, J&L Junior Beams have again 
demonstrated that they can do a better 
job in unusual applications, as well as in 
ordinary styles of buildings. 

Notched over lintel beams and canti- 
levered three feet beyond the outside 
wails, J&L Junior Beams support not 
only the roof but also an attractive 
permanent sun shield over classroom 
window walls. 

Because of their versatility and adapt- 
ability, J&L Junior Beams go far to- 
wards meeting the demands of today’s 
builders. They cost less to buy and less 
to erect. At Horace Mann, Warren En- 
gineering Company, who erected the 
school, assisted by J. A. McMahon, Ltd., 
Niles, Ohio steel fabricators, has found 
that lightweight, 12” Junior Beams, 


J&L JUNIOR BEAMS 


Remarks: J&L STEEL JUNIOR BEAMS 
solve unique design problem AT LOW COST 


TS i 


30 ft. long, may be easily raised, placed 
and bolted directly into place by three 
men with the aid of only a hand- 
operated winch. 

This means dollars saved—through 
speed of erection, elimination of second- 
ary operations, and ease of handling. 
Yet in light structures, J&L Junior 
Beams often offer all the advantages of 
heavier structural members. 

Junior Beams, made exclusively by 
J&L, are the lightest weight hot-rolled 
steel beams available. 

In schools, office buildings, apart- 
ments, residences, industrial buildings, 
hospitals, and other light occupancy 
structures, J&L Steel Junior Beams offer 
the modern builder many advantages. 
They are economical . . . fire-safe ... 
rigid .. . shrink-proof . . . termite proof 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


From its own raw materials, 
J&L manufactures a full line of 
carbon steel products, as well as 
certain products in OTISCOLOY 
and JaL.oy (Ai-tensile steels) 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS: HOT ROLLED AND COLD FINISHED 
BARS AND SHAPES * STRUCTURAL SHAPES ¢ HOT AND COLD 
ROLLED STRIP AND SHEETS ¢ TUBULAR, WIRE AND TIN MILL 
PRODUCTS  “‘PRECISIONBILT’’ WIRE ROPE * COAL CHEMICALS 












Left—Workman easily guides 
notched Junior Beam into place 
during construction of Horace 
Mann School. 


Below—Completed school show- 
ing clean functional design and 
unique cantilever construction. 





. + » easy to install . . . low in mainte- 


nance ... and are permanent. 


ARCHITECTS + BUILDERS + CONTRACTORS 


It will be worth your while to follow the 
lead of Arthur F. Sidells, architect for 
the Horace Mann School, Warren S. 
Holmes, consulting architect, and Wil- 
liam C. Fisher, structural engineer on 
the job. Send for descriptive literature 
and engineering data on J&L Steel Jun- 
ior Beams and J&L Junior Beam floors. 


USE THE COUPON 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 
443 Jones & Laughlin Building 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Please send me a free copy of your 
new booklet on J &L Junior Beams, 
“SKYSCRAPER CoNsTRUCTION FOR 
Every Bur_pinc” 


NAME 





COMPANY. 





ADDRESS 
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Glenmore’s Kentucky Tavern is the only Bottled-in- 
Bond that has always been made by the same family 
in the same distillery for three generations . . . and 
the Glenmore distillery has made more Kentucky 


Bourbon than any other distillery. This unmatched 


experience assures you uniform high quality. Distilled cad Bottled ia Bead Under 
That’s why... Supervision of the U. S. Government 
© Glenmore Distilleries Company, Louisville, Kentucky 


NO OTHER BOND CAN MATCH THAT KENTUCKY TAVEKN TASTE 
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BUSINESS 


its factories. The industry had to go to 
Brazil, Africa, and later halfway around 
the world for its rubber; to the Nile Val- 
ley in Egypt and the Georgia Sea Islands 
for its cotton. And Akron is 500 miles 
from the nearest ocean freighter. 
Nevertheless, last week Akron looked 
at its seven major rubber plants, repre- 
senting a $750,000,000 industry, pinched 
itself, and was satisfied that it existed. 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


Lighter Filling: The Evans Case Co., 
North Attleboro, Mass., has perfected a 
new filler for its lighters which it guar- 
antees will retain fluid for nine months. 
The filler is a secret compound of ground 
cereals. : 

Pin Pusher: The Novo-Plas Manufac- 
turing Co., Inc., New York City, is 
marketing a pin dispenser made of 
plastic. Each time the top is pushed 
down, a pin emerges through a hole in 
the top. 

Sewing Machine Kit: The Electric Mo- 
tor Corp. Division of Howard Industries, 
Racine, Wis., is producing a simple kit 
to convert treadle sewing machines to 
electric operation. The company claims 
the transformation can be made “merely 
by use of a screwdriver.” 

Shrimp Cleaner: Merry Hill of Chi- 
cago is marketing the Zipout, a device 
which peels and deveins fresh shrimp in 
one operation before cooking. 





International 


Long Live the Queen: Her en- 
gines still, the S. S. Aquitania, 
once pride of Cunard’s fleet, is 
towed from Southampton, head- 
ed for a Clyde scrapyard. She 
was a veteran of both world wars. 


Newsweek, March 6, 1950 : 





















STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
was one of the first to install General Con- 
trols Hydromotor valves in a tank setting to 
automatically control and bleed off the water 
from the crude oil...with savings in time, 
money and oil. 

For product or process, for any control 
problem, get a better answer from General 
Controls. 


AT HOME there is nothing finer than auto- 
matic heat. So this winter, stay out of the 
basement. Let General Controls regulate your 
furnace. It's automatic comfort and economy. 
In the home, as in industry, for the best in 
automatic controls, it's General Controls. 


810 Allen Avenue 





what do you want 


ONTROLLED 


World’s Speed Record Holder 




















Holder of the world's speed record for jet 
propelled planes, 670.981 miles per hour, 


¥ 
4 this super streamlined North American F-86 


Sabre fighter is the U.S.A.F.'s first line of 
air defense. General Controls are aboard 
here as they are in other great American 
aircraft including Lockheed, Douglas, Boeing, 
Martin, Grumman, Northrop, Republic, Chance 
Vought and McDonnell. For product or proc- 
ess—wherever CONTROL is vital—the top 
names in all industries have discovered that 
they get better control for less money when 
General Controls are in charge. 


HOW CAN WE HELP YOU — if YOU hove a product or process, in heating, refrig- 
eration, aircraft or industrial processing, in any application where control is a factor 
in performance or personal comfort, General Controls bring greater efficiency for less 
cost. Whatever the problem, if it's concerned with controls, there's a better answer 
at General Controls. For better control tomorrow...check with General Controls today! 


GENERAL {/ CONTROLS 


Glendale 1, California 


Manufacturers of Automatic Pressure, Temperature, Level and Flow Controls 
FACTORY BRANCHES: Baltimore 5, Birmingham 3, Boston 16, Buffalo 3, Chicago 5, Cincinnati 2, 
Cleveland 15, Dallas 1, Denver 4, Detroit 8, Glendale 1, Houston 6, Kansas City 2, Minneapolis 2, 
New York 17, Philadelphia 40, Pittsburgh 22, St. Lovis 12, San Francisco 7, Seattle 1, Tulsa 6. 
DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES. 
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Patapar Vegetable Parchment is famous 
for its wet-strength. Soak it, drench it— 
even boil it. Patapar comes out strong 
and glistening. 

But wet-strength is just one of 
Patapar’s qualities. This unique paper is 
produced in 179 different types. Each 
type has special qualities to meet special 
problems. 

Do you want a paper that resists 
grease? A paper that is odorless? Taste- 
less? One that is air tight? Patapar can 
help you. The 179 types fill varying 
requirements of wet-strength, grease- 
proofness, opaqueness, moisture vapor 
resistance, pureness and many, many 
other qualities. 


Some of its uses 

Patapar is wonderful as a wrapper for 
protecting foods like butter, bacon, fish, 
cheese, margarine, poultry. It is used for 
making lampshades, beautiful greeting 
cards, for rubber 
mold liners, putty 
wrappers, artists’ 
sketching pads. 

For more informa- 
tion write on your 
business letterhead 
for booklet T, ‘““The 
Story of Patapar.”’ 






} Protected 


Patapar Keymark, 
nationally advertised 
symbol of 
wrapper protection 





REG. U.S PAT, OFF, 


HI-WET-STRENGTH 
GREASE-RESISTING PARCHMENT 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 


Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Sales Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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y the time this article appears, the 
B legal and economic outcome of 
the coal strike may be fully known. 
But the confused ideas and laws which 
brought on this crisis will condition 
the terms on which it is settled, and 
the precedents set may even decide 
the very nature of our future economy. 

The immediate cause of 
the crisis was President Tru- 
man’s failure to invoke the 
injunctive provisions of the 
Taft-Hartley Act until too 
late. There was not a shred 
of excuse for this irretriev- 
able loss of time. The Taft- 
Hartley Act provides: 
“Whenever in the opinion 
of the President ... a 
threatened or actual strike 
or lockout affecting an entire industry 
or a substantial part thereof . . . will, 
if permitted to occur or to continue, 
imperil the national health or safety, 
he may . .. direct the Attorney Gen- 
eral to petition any district court” 
etc. (My italics.) The threatened emer- 
gency was obvious to everybody else 
weeks and even months before Mr. 
Truman got around to admitting its 
existence. By the time he did, our na- 
tional economic life was already in 
such peril that John L. Lewis could 
dictate almost any terms he pleased. 


ut the causes of the coal crisis go 
B much farther back than Mr. Tru- 
man’s procrastination. The Taft-Hart- 
ley Act, notwithstanding its injunctive 
provisions and all the nonsensical 
charges about its being a “slave labor” 
law, merely continues the basic provi- 
sions of the Wagner Act with a few 
minor amendments. Like the Wagner 
Act, it turns the government itself into 
a union-organizing agency. It legally 
compels employers to negotiate with 
a Petrillo or a Murray or a Lewis no 
matter how unreasonable his demands. 
It sanctions and builds up industry- 
wide unions. It encourages strikes by 
taking nearly all the risks out of them. 
It practically deprives the employer 
of the right to declare that the strik- 
ers have quit their jobs and to offer 
permanent employment to others to 
take their place. 
’ Our one-sided laws are in turn the 
result of a confused ideology which 
believes that unions can do no wrong 





The Needless Crisis in Coal 


by HENRY HAZLITT 





and that they can be granted sweep- 
ing legal immunities without danger 
of abuse, including immunity from 
the antimonopoly laws. The unions 
are granted a sweeping “right to 
strike” which is interpreted to include 
not merely the acknowledged right of 
the individual to quit his job but the 
spurious right forcibly to 
prevent anybody else from 
taking the job that he has 
deserted. 

Under cover of protect- 
ing these spurious “rights” 
of the unioneers everybody 
else’s rights are abridged. 
The railroads were deprived 
vf their right to run coal- 
burning trains and the pub- 
lic of its right to travel on 
such trains—even when there was still 
officially no emergency at all. The 
states and cities suspend the right of 
private ownership and use of coal, the 
right to supply or get current or the 
right to turn on electric lights. And 
all to protect the precious right of 
John L. Lewis to paralyze the econom- 
ic life of the country until he can dic- 
tate the terms on which he will refrain 
from doing so. 

The government continued to force 
the operators to negotiate with Mr. 
Lewis as the spokesman for the miners 
after those miners defied his public 
orders to return to work—which meant 
that, if his orders were given in good 
faith, he was no longer their spokes- 
man. Because the government made 
itself impotent even to enforce its own 
injunction, it was proposed to seize the 
mines. Instead of punishing the strik- 
ers, it was proposed once more to pun- 
ish the struck against. Such action is 
not only unnecessary and irrelevant, 
but it erodes the concept of private 
property and brings us nearer to na- 
tionalization by default. Meanwhile 
miners’ union goon squads are per- 
mitted to roam the country and to 
resort to mass picketing, intimidation, 
or violence to prevent anybody else 
from mining coal. 


ET no one proposes to reexamine 

first principles; no one proposes to 
enforce the common law against vio- 
lence, vandalism, and _ intimidation, 
and no one proposes simply to repeal 
the Taft-Hartley Act, period. 














* Newsweek, March 6, 1950 
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Some Kitchen Helpers Never Grow Old 


»». for an “Unseen Friend” keeps their beauty unchanged 


When Karen Rogers was born, Dad 
surprised Mother with some new kitchen 
appliances. He wanted to lighten her 


work so she would have more time with 
the baby. 


When Junior was born, he bought still 
more appliances. And he added to them 
through the years. 


Now the children are growing older... 
and becoming kitchen helpers themselves. 


The appliances, though, never seem to 
grow old. Older in years perhaps, but not 
noticeably older in appearance. 


Today they look almost as new as the 
day they started to lighten housework for 
Mrs. Rogers. The years of hard kitchen 
duty have scarcely marred their mirror- 
bright, chromium-plated surfaces. 


What makes the plated surfaces so 
good-looking ...so long-lasting? 


The good looks come from the chro- 


mium plating itself —a surface coating 
that is ever so thin (only two 100,000ths 
of an inch). 


The durability comes from a protective 
undercoating of Nickel, “Your Unseen 
Friend.” 


This protective and unseen layer of 
Nickel is many times thicker than the 
chromium skin. For tests show that the 
durability of decorative chromium de- 
pends most of all on the thickness of the 
Nickel underplating. 


Without such stout protection between 
this surface skin and the base metal the 
plated ware would soon rust and stain. 
But with a thick undercoating of rust- 
proof, corrosion-resisting Nickel, it takes 
rough handling with little damage to its 
beauty. 


So whenever you see high quality chro- 
mium plating in your kitchen... in your 
bathroom...on your car... remember 


that beauty-preserving, friendly metal that 
is underneath and unseen. 


No wonder Nickel is called “Your 
Unseen Friend.” 


To learn more about Nickel, “Your 
Unseen Friend” —how it’s 
produced, what it’s used for 
today, and what research is 
doing to make Nickel even 
more useful tomorrow — 
write for a copy of “The 
Romance of Nickel.” It is 
free. Write Dept 65z, 
New York 5,N. Y. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


"is. Nickel 


TRACE MAREK 





©1950, T. I. N. Co. ... Your Unseen Friend 








Council vs. Hell Bomb 


“The hydrogen bomb is the latest and 
most terrible step in the crescendo of 
warfare ... All this is a perversion; it is 
against the moral order by which man is 
bound; it is sin against God.” 

Thus the executive committee of the 
World Council of Churches branded 
man’s latest invention for destruction. 
Meeting in Geneva last week, the WCC 
committee—which directs the policies of 
the council representative of 150 Prot- 
estant and Orthodox bodies throughout 
the world—issued the warning that “all 
men have responsibility before God as 
they face the grave issues raised by the 
hydrogen bomb.” 

Citing what should be done, the 
powerful committee called for “a gigantic 
new effort for peace ... We urge the 
governments to enter into negotiations 
once again and to do everything in their 
power to bring the present tragic dead- 
lock to an end.” 


Evaluation of the Jews 


Seven years ago, when Hitler was 
engaged in systematically slaughtering 
some 6,000,000 Jews, five American 
Jews gathered to discuss a book which 
would serve as a living monument to 
the massacred. The group, including 
the former New York Appellate Court 
Judge Joseph M. Proskauer, the late 
Chief Judge Irving Lehman of the New 
York Court of Appeals, and Dr. Louis 
Finkelstein, president of the Jewish The- 
ological Seminary of America in New 
York, planned to emphasize the impor- 


Cloistered Carmelites: Lent began Feb. 22, but 
the Carmelite nuns choose a lifetime of Lent in 
prayers and penance. In this rare picture, taken 
inside the grilled cloister of the Carmelite Mon- 
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tance to world culture of Eastern Euro- 
pean Jewry. But the European Jewish 
authorities who were to write the work 
soon fell victims to Nazism. 

Dr. Finkelstein changed the focus of 
the book to Judaism as a whole, received 
a grant of $120,000 from the American 
Jewish Committee, and set to work. The 
two-volume work has just been published 
entitled “The Jews. Their History, Cul- 
ture, and Religion.”* Edited by Dr. 
Finkelstein, it is the labor of love of 
34 distinguished Jewish scholars, who 
accepted only nominal fees for their 
contributions. 

For Understanding: Judaism, says 
Dr. Finkelstein, “is today probably the 
least understood of all major religions.” 
“Within certain limitations,” the Conserv- 
ative rabbi states, “the work is an effec- 
tive summary of virtually all that is 
known about Judaism and the Jews.” By 
“limitations” he referred to the fact that 
the book contains practically no material 
on the new state of Israel, a lacuna which 
the editor expects to correct in future 
editions. In addition, the sociological 
chapters are largely statistical, and most 
of the other chapters have not been 
revised since 1946. 

In its readability and content, however, 
the work is at present unequaled and 
hence is a vital contribution to Hebraic 
literature. It is divided into four parts, 
which deal with the history of the Jews, 
the role of Judaism in civilization—includ- 
ing lists of famous Jewish musicians, art- 
ists, doctors, and scientists—Jewish soci- 
ology, and the Jewish religion. 








*THE i. Tuem History, Cutture, anp ReE- 
LIGION. Edited by Louis Finkelstein. 1,431 pages. 


Harper, $12. 


This fourth part, explaining Judaic re- 
ligious beliefs, is by Dr. Finkelstein him- 
self. It is a gentle and moving account of 
how the world’s 11,400,000 Jews wor- 
ship and why they believe in serving 
the one God by customs which too often 
have brought persecution and ridicule 
upon them. In many ways, these 60 
pages are the best in the volumes. 

Editor: In his small, bare office at 
Jewish Theological Seminary the beard- 
ed and lean editor worries because “The 
Jews” is only a “good book.” “I would 
like to make it a great book,” he says. 
He had wanted to include sections on 
anti-Semitism, but, he says whimsicaily, 
tugging at his yamilke (skullcap), he 
couldn't fit them in “as you can hardly 
call anti-Semitism a Jewish contribution 
to civilization.” 

The 55-year-old, Cincinnati-born rabbi 
has plenty to worry about besides 
revising “The Jews.” As_ president of 
a seminary with a record enrollment of 
1,600 rabbinical, teacher, graduate, and 
undergraduate students, he is trying 
desperately to raise the endowment from 
$2,000,000 to $17,000,000. The vast 
shortage of rabbis is barely helped by 
the twenty a year that the Conservative 
school turns out. 

Rabbi Finkelstein, who still teaches 
theology in addition to handling his ex- 
ecutive duties, feels that only through 
trained leadership and wide dissemina- 
tion of beliefs can Judaism be restored as 
“a living force in civilization” and a 
wider feeling of brotherhood be fos- 
tered. Most readers of “The Jews” will 
feel it is a vast contribution to this move- 
ment and an act of kiddush ha-shem— 
“the sanctification of the Name of God.” 





Scavlea—@© The Seattie Times 


astery in Seattle, the nuns pray in their tiny chapel. 
Naked light bulbs, simple cells, and a skull on 
the dining-room table remind the nuns of the 
vanity of the world outside, which they never see. 


Newsweek, March 6, 1950 
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A recent analysis of 7,000 fires shows that almost 1 out of 3 started in cellars. Some 


of them started themselves—from junk. Piles of newspapers, greasy rags and other FOUNDED IN 1819, the Aetna 

. ‘ ee ‘ , ‘ Insurance Company takes its name 
materials can burst into flame from spontaneous ignition. Don't let junk pile up loss tee tannin Gehietin. dah 
in your cellar or your attic. Clean it out before it burns you out. “though surrounded by flame and 


smokeis itself never consumed.” From 
that day to this—through wars, con- 
flagrations and depressions—no 
policyholder has ever suffered loss 

setet To. because of failure of an Aetna Com- 
Standard 4 , pany to meet its obligations. 
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This advertisement is published as a public service and to save lives and property. 
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AETNA INSURANCE GROUP 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY « THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
PIEDMONT FIRE INSURANCE CO, ° STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y. 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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Modern COACHES Fj 


Modern COFFEE 
SHOP CLUB 


Completely New Streamliner 


WABASH 


Cli CU 


BETWEEN 


CHICAGO and ST. LOUIS 





MAIL COUPON for DETAILS 


TOM M. HAYES, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
WABASH RAILROAD, 
Railway Exchange Building, St. Louis 1, Missouri 


Please send free literature checked: —F ver, describ- 
ing Wabash Bive Bird ; — Wabash Timetable. 


Name 





Street 
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BILLIARDS: 


Willie the Slip 


The kibitzers observed that Willie 
Hoppe needed more time than ever be- 
tween shots. He also was muffing plays 
that once would have been automatic. 
And in spite of the careful attention 
he gave his body, its elderly heaviness 
had become a bit more pronounced. 

A mere 21-year-old rival, 
Harold Worst of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., dared to say: 
“He’s taught me most of what 
I know, but I'll beat him one 
of these days. Willie is slip- 
ping.” The cocksure, 6-foot 
shoe salesman, who has been 
concentrating on three-cush- 
ion billiards for only two 
years, was still a little young 
for backing up such talk in 
the world championship 
tournament at Chicago last 
week end. Hoppe, who con- 
siders Worst a prospect with 
“a born feeling for the game,” 
met him twice in the four- 
man, round-robin series and 
gave him 50-30 and 50-31 
lessons. On the morning of 
the final day, nevertheless, 
Willie at 62 was distinctly in 
a jam. 

He needed no reminding. 
The morning-paper photogra- 
phers who asked him to pose 
prematurely with the championship 
trophy were flatly turned down; billiard 
reporters couldn’t recall that Willie had 
ever before been that grim about his 
chances. On the preceding day, he had 
dropped a bitter 50-47 decision to Juve 
Chamaco of Mexico City—his first tourna- 
ment defeat since 1947. The 49-year-old 
Mexican came down to his last match— 
a second meeting with Hoppe—with a 
record of five straight victories to Hoppe’s 
3-1 standing; he posed with the cham- 
pionship trophy quite jubilantly. “The 
pressure is on Willie now, for sure,” he 
said. “First he’s got to beat [Ray] Kil- 
gore, and then he must beat me once to 
tie and again to win.” 

Showdown: Hoppe turned the Kil- 
gore match into a 50-26 breeze. But the 
lively-eyed little (5-foot-8) Chamaco 
was another matter. Going into the elev- 
enth inning, the Mexican held a 9-7 lead. 
In the eleventh inning, however, Hoppe 
took the lead with a run of eight billiards 
and followed up like a man who has been 
winning world titles since 1906. Another 
eight-point streak cornered a decisive 48- 
inning victory, 50-33. 

Before the subsequent playoff Hoppe 
removed his coat and wearily propped 
his feet up on a chair, but his silver 
cigarette holder had a cheerful tilt to it. 


He got off to a 16-14 lead and then made 
the most of a defensive cunning that had 
Chamaco literally talking to himself. 
Over one twenty-inning stretch, the situ- 
ations that Hoppe left his opponent 
could be turned into only six points. The 
game consequently lasted 58 innings, but 
Hoppe’s margin of superiority in the big 
showdown was even more conclusive: 
50-28. 

If the old master was indeed losing 
some part of his touch, the records cov- 





International 


Hoppe rallied under Chamaco’s pressure 


ered up the fact well enough. Champion 
for the fourth straight year—and winner 
seven times since 1940—Hoppe, with a 
scoring average of 1.33 per inning in this 
tournament, broke a world record he 
had set nine years ago. 


HORSE RACING: 


Three Against One 


Until the seventh race at Santa Anita, 
Calif., last Saturday, the news for Calu- 
met Farm’s help was more depressing 
than the sun-lanced fog that swirled 
about the track. The previous night train- 
er Jimmy — home in nearby Arcadia 
had been looted of $5,000 worth of prop- 
perty. In the second race of the big day, 
Calumet’s star jockey, Eddie Arcaro, 
nearly had a horse fall on him when his 
mount, War Coin, dropped dead. Before 
the seventh race there was a glum bulle- 
tin from Hialeah, Fla.: Calumet’s Coal- 
town, running in the $61,600 Widener 
Handicap, had wound up fifth behind the 
triumphant Royal Governor—his worst 
showing in 30 races. 

Santa Anita bettors were, however, 
dead sure that the seventh race—$132,- 
900 Santa Anita Handicap—would make 
up for everything. It was a race that 
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Ideal 


Offers You 
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@ There are many reasons why 
Ideal Indiana can offer you an 
equitable tax system. First, the 
State is debt free and cannot issue 
bonds. Second, no member or po- 
litical corporation within the State 
can ever become indebted in any 
manner or for any purpose to an 
amount in the aggregate exceed- 
ing 2% on the value of taxable 
property within such corporation. 
Third, State property tax is limited 
to 15c per $100. Fourth, there is 
no manufacturer's tax. 


@ Indiana does have a gross in- 
come tax which is distributed over 
all incomes within the state 
whether manufacturer, business 
firm or individual. The rate ranges 
from % of 1% to 1% 


@ Indiana also offers you firm 
Power, adequate Transportation, 
fine Labor, and beautiful recrea- 
tion areas. 


Write today for 
“Industrial Facts About Indiana.” 
Please give title and company 


name when writing. 


DEPARTMENT of COMMERCE 
and PUBLIC RELATIONS 
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owner Warren Wright had never won, 
but he was ganging up on the event this 
time with three Calumet stars: a fast 
young lady, Two Lea, to set the early 
pace and two superb stretch runners, 
Citation and Ponder, to knock over what 
was left of the field after that. 

Threat: In betting minds, the only 
thing the 1-to-3 Calumet combination 
had to worry about was a brown five- 
year-old named Noor. And Noor had 
won only $27,500 in eight races since 
owner Charles $. Howard imported him 
from England. The horse, bred by the 
Aga Khan, had obviously had trouble 
getting accustomed to American racing 
conditions. The start of one race had 

caught him up on his hind legs. His 
jockey, Johnny Longden, nearly gave up. 

But Noor came on to va Oy second 
money that time and finished a good 
third behind Ponder and Citation at 
Santa Anita two weeks before the big 
handicap. Last week Longden begged 
for the chance to ride him in this one. 
“He’s a hard horse to handle,” the jockey 
admitted, “but he sure can run.” 

At the half-mile pole in last Saturday’s 
running, Noor was only ninth in an 
eleven-horse field, six and a half lengths 
behind the pace setter, Two Lea. Right 
there, however, Longden decided that 
the race was his: “I felt an awful lot of 
horse under me.” 

Winner: Half a mile from home in 
the 1%-mile test, Noor had moved up to 
fifth three lengths behind Two Lea and 
only one in back of Arcaro on Citation. 





As he hit the home stretch, Noor was 
in the middle of the Calumet gang. 

Longden paid no attention to any of 
them. “I just sighted on the wire,” he 
said later, “and let him go.” A furlong 
from the finish Noor roared past Two 
Lea and had more than enough to hold 
off Citation. His winning time, a one- 
and-a-quarter-length victory over Cita- 
tion (followed by Two Lea and Ponder), 
was two minutes flat—a new track mark 
and only one-fifth of a second off the 
world record. 

Owner Howard, ill of late, cried. In 
the thirteenth running of this rich handi- 
cap, he had come up with his third 
winner. The others: Seabiscuit (which 
set the previous track record ten years 
ago) and Kayak II. 


BASEBALL: 


One More Rescue 


Lefty Joe Page, whose rescues of wilt- 
ing fellow pitchers were a vital factor in 
the New York Yankees’ pennant and 
World Series triumphs of 1947 and ’49, 
last week gave encouragement to his 
whole cold-nerved breed. 

He signed a 1950 contract that re- 
portedly will yield him between $30,000 
and $35,000. It was said to be the fattest 
salary ever paid a Yankee pitcher. The 
star of a traditionally low-paid trade also 
thought he had started “something new. 
I believe this is the first time a relief 
pitcher has been paid like a starter.” 


Acme 


Tragedy: Lavern Roach (left) of Plainview, Texas, voted box- 
ing’s rookie of the year in 1947, had never been the same after be- 
ing KO’d by the late Marcel Cerdan in 1948. Last week, in the last 
round of a New York comeback bout that he was winning from 
Georgie Small, Roach was knocked out. Fourteen hours later he 
died. Last year the prize ring was charged with nineteen fatalities. 
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The World’s Richest Problem Chiid 


by JOHN LARDNER 


rypvue St. Louis Browns have hired a 
i ceccliediionsd psychologist for the 
spring training season, to currycomb 
their inferiority complex. The Boston 
Red Sox, on the other hand, have 
chosen a simpler way of treating their 
own psychological problem, who goes 
by the name of Theodore S. Williams. 

I am taking the word of 
certain experts for it that 
Williams has, or is, a psy- 
chological problem. Around 
the American League, the 
pitchers tell you that if any- 
thing is wrong with Wil- 
liams, they can only pray 
very earnestly that it’s not 
catching. Give three or four 
other batsmen Theodore’s 
disease and the pitching ™ 
profession will be totally wrecked. 

However, as I say, many students 
of human mentality (most of them 
play the same instrument as I do, the 
typewriter, and have learned psychol- 
ogy by close observation of the bar- 
tender at the water hole around the 
corner from the office) have been say- 
ing for years that Mr. Williams has a 
complex. They watch him with honest 
pity as he gropes his way through the 
shadowland between .340 and .406. 
They agree, with a sigh, that he is 
the strongest lefthand-hitting neurotic 
they have ever seen. 

A few weeks ago, Thomas A. Yaw- 
key, the Red Sox owner, took cog- 
nizance of Ted’s condition and 
tried the cure I spoke of above. It is a 
form of shock treatment. The subject 
is pelted softly but firmly with hand- 
fuls of green banknotes in large de- 
nominations. The size of the dose 
varies with the individual. Mr. Yaw- 
key might still be showering his pa- 
tient with engravings of General 
Grant had not Williams, rising from 
the couch when the total reached 
$125,000, remarked, by way of small 
talk, that he was satisfied. 


OUR correspondent inspected the 
Tende athlete the other day. 
Mr. Williams was tying trout flies be- 
side an indoor tank containing trout, 
all members of Actors Equity. Near 
by stood a mermaid, wooing flu germs 
in a new-model bathing suit. Next to 
her was a gentleman who wrestles 
alligators, and next to him was an 
alligator, named Strangler Mississip- 





piensis, formerly the catch-as-catch- 
can champion of the Everglades. I say 
formerly, for the reptile had been 
losing straight falls to the wrestler 
every day that week. It was absolute- 
ly clear by then that an alligator is no 
match for a human being under water. 
In a tank of orange juice, it might be 
different. I throw out the 
suggestion for what it is 
worth. 

The scene was the’ Na- 
tional Sportsmen’s Show, 
where Mr. Williams tied 
and cast flies to tune up his 
arm for the baseball train- 
ing season that began this 
week. In the circumstances, 
he was not only the highest- 

' paid ballplayer in the world, 
but the highest-paid flycaster, and I 
watched the results with interest. 

If you have never seen professional 
trout at work, you have a treat in 
store. Many of these fellows have been 
playing melodrama since the old Ten- 
Twenty-Thirty days, and some, as I 
understand it, have trouped in vaude- 
ville. They do not actually wear fur- 
collared overcoats and carry sticks, 
but you can see that they are fish with 
a flair. 


HE trout defense against Williams, 

judging by early indications, is the 
direct reverse of the Boudreau de- 
fense, in which the players shift to the 
right. Williams pulls a baseball to the 
right. He has a tendency to pull a 
trout fly in the same direction, and 
that is the explanation of the trout’s 
strategy. As Williams begins his cast, 
the trout shift in unison to the left, 
like a Ziegfeld chorus line. I suspect 
that in an open stream, with no holds 
barred, this would not get them any- 
where, but indoors, being a performer 
himself, Williams shows a happy toler- 
ance for the rights of Equity trout. 

“Live and let live is my slogan,” he 
states. 

I regret to say that the policy does 
not apply to pitchers, nor will it apply 
to trout after Mr. Williams has hooked 
his fill of pitchers and called it a 
career. His ambition, he says, is to 
fish every lake, stream, and river in 
the world when he quits baseball. I 
advise the trout to staft warming up 
three or four left-handers in the bull- 
pen now. 








Vitalis 
‘LIVE-ACTION”’ 


care... 






FEEL the difference in your scalp! What a 
wonderful wake-up glow-—when you use 
Vitalis “Live-Action” care. That’s Vitalis and 
the “60-Second Workout!” 50 seconds’ mas- 
sage with active Vitalis (1) stimulates scalp 
(2) prevents dryness (3) routs flaky dandruff 
(4) helps check excessive falling hair. Then 
10 seconds to comb and you're all set! 


.--QlVes YOu 


SEE the difference in your hair! How much 
neater, handsomer your hair is—set to stay 
that way all day! Natural-looking—never 
“slicked down.” Vitalis contains no greasy 
liquid petrolatum—just pure, natural vegeta- 
ble oil. For a scalp that feels its best and hair 
that looks its best, get “Live-Action” Vitalis 
at any drug counter or at your barber shop. 


PRODUCT OF 
BRISTOL-MYERS 


and the 


“60-SecondWorkout’ 
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Herbert Hoover 
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“lam a devoted reader of Newsweek. 
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First with Men Who Need to Know 





a 


NEWSWEEK Reader Herbert Hoover, only living former President, 
recently added another distinguished chapter to his long career 

of public service with the famed Hoover Committee Report on 
recommendations for reorganizing the Executive Branch of the 
Government. Like many another leader in these fast-moving times, 


the facts he finds in NEWSWEEK help keep him fully informed. 


* 
First to Forecast Coming News 





Guessing games were always fun, but back in 1937 NEWSWEEK 
eX -relolsMuilel dite Me Mate ltl lolm@mcreliiolalelMaictelitl¢-mel mi fele-aeliilile Mls Maaa Ee 
NEWSWEEK's now famous The Periscope Department was the 
first regular feature in any magazine to look beyond the news of 
today and call the turn of tomorrow's events. Now widely imitated 
in form, The Periscope still stands unique with its record of 88% 
accuracy in calling the turn of tomorrow's news. The Periscope helps 
NEWSWEEK earn its title: America’s most respected news source. 


* 
First for Low-Cost Selling to High-Income Families 





Advertising in NEWSWEEK reaches more high-income families 
per dollar than in any other magazine. That's why Television 
Manufacturers, for example, used more space in NEWSWEEK 
last year than in Life, Look, Time, Collier’s and other great 
magazines. That's why NEWSWEEK is a powerhouse for 
selling most things that cost money to persons who have money. 











Week of ‘Anxiety’ 


As Leonard Bernstein himself put it: 
“It might as well be called ‘Anxiety’ Week 
in New York.” And so it was. For Bern- 
stein, the extraordinarily gifted young 
composer-conductor-pianist, was featured 
in two important premiéres—one with the 





Tallchief and Robbins: Siren and Prodigal 


New York City Ballet Co. at the City 
Center and the other around the corner at 
Carnegie Hall with the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony. Both the ballet and 
the concert involved his Symphony No. 2 
for piano and orchestra, titled “The Age 
of Anxiety.” 

Played first last year in Boston with 
Koussevitzky conducting the Boston Sym- 
phony and Bernstein himself at the piano 
(Newsweek, April 18, 1949), “The Age 
of Anxiety” was composed on the run by 
Bernstein in Taos, N.M., Philadelphia, 
Richmond, Mass., and Tel Aviv. It was 
played last summer at the Berkshire Fes- 
tival. Last week’s Philharmonic presen- 
tation (with Bernstein conducting and 
Lukas Foss at the piano) was its New 
York premiére, with two repeats, includ- 
ing a CBS broadcast on Sunday. 

The ballet for “Anxiety” was choreo- 
graphed by Jerome Robbins, Bernstein’s 
friend and collaborator in Ballet Theatre’s 
“Fancy Free” and in the Broadway pro- 
duction “On the Town.” But what made 
“Anxiety” Week especially confusing was 
that Bernstein could not be present at 
the ballet rehearsals, and Robbins could 
not attend the Philharmonic rehearsals. 
Each was too busy with preparations for 
his own “Anxiety.” W. H. Auden, whose 
long Pulitzer Prize-winning poem of the 
same title had inspired Bernstein in the 
first place, merely commented in his 
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THE DANCE 








clipped English accent that: “It really 
has nothing to do with me. Any connec- 
tions with my book are rather distant.” 

And Auden had a point there. Al- 
though Robbins’s ballet follows the same 
basic programmatic outline as the poem 
and the symphony, it will not be al- 
together clear to the average ballet fan. 
The notes for the ballet explain that four 
strangers (one girl and three 
men) meet, discuss life, dream 
their personal dreams, and 
“mourn for the figure of the 
All-Powerful Father who 
would have protected them 
from the vagaries of man and 
nature.” (Unhappily, _ this 
“Father” is gotten up like a 
hooded beekeeper on stilts.) 
The four then.try to be gay. 
At the end of the evening— 
or the beginning of the morn- 
ing—faith finally. appears as 
the only answer. Since recog- 
nition of this faith should be 
simplicity itself, both Bern- 
stein and Robbins ran into 
anticlimactic difficulties, turn- 
ing up with obvious marches 
to glory. 

There is plenty in the bal- 
let, however, to carry it with- 
out a Meaning. Robbins’s 
choreography is inventive and 
effective as pure pattern and, 
as was the case with the 
score, the jazz sequence—for 
piano and percussion—turned out to be 
the knockout drop of the piece. The prin- 
cipals (Tanaquil LeClereq, Francisco 
Moncion, Todd Bolender, and Robbins 
himself) were excellent. And the ballet 
received an ovation probably not equaled 
since the same collaborators—plus Oliver 
Smith, who did the sets—turned out the 
smash hit “Fancy Free” in 1944. 


> The other most important work of the 
New York City Ballet's first week (it will 
run for four) was George Balanchine’s 
revival of “Prodigal Son.” First done by 
Balanchine for Diaghileff in 1929, “Prodi- 
gal Son” is to music by Serge Prokofieff. 
For this example of late Diaghileff, Bal- 
anchine was fortunate in having Jerome 
Robbins as a beautifully sincere Prodigal 
and Maria Tallchief (Balanchine’s wife) 
as a technically brilliant if somewhat un- 
convincing Siren. 

Before the season would be run 
through, there would be other premiéres 
—and the box-office receipts promised to 
be the best the fledgling company has 
thus far had. But ahead lay the group’s 
biggest challenge yet: a six-week sum- 
mer season at Covent Garden in London 
(sponsored by the British Arts Council) 
and a six-week tour of the English prov- 
inces. All concerned were, as Lincoln 
Kirstein, the company’s general manager, 
put it: “Nervous, but not worried.” 


MUSIC 


Ernest From Tennessee 


My heart knows what the wild goose knows 
And I must go where the wild goose goes, 
Wild goose, brother goose, which is best, 
A wand rin’ foot or a heart at rest?* 


Of the eight records which. have thus 
far been cut of this increasingly popular 
ballad, Terry Gilkyson, its author and 
an ex-insurance agent from Pennsylvania, 
says that Tennessee Emie on Capitol 
“is as near anybody’s gotten to an au- 
thentic version.” How authentic. anyone 
can. get in a pseudo folk song is a moot 
point, but “The Cry of the Wild Goose” 
had, by last week, lifted Tennessee 
Ernie out of relative obscurity. 

When Emie’s record’ was first re- 
leased, many. distributors were afraid 
of it because Tennessee was compara- 
tively unknown. But when Martin Block 
on WNEW began plugging it, and lis- 
teners heard the singer's unaffected, full- 
chested style, Capitol in New York 
placed its biggest initial record order. 

Ernie is 31 and was born in Bristol, 
Tenn. His real name is Ernest Ford, 
and he says he “is a true hillbilly” with 
“kinfolk who go barefoot every Sunday.” 
Tennessee himself is now a long way 
from the barefoot stage and goes in for 
the semi-cowboy garb of the theatrical 
hillbilly, complete with lavender string 
tie and red boots. He admits he is at 
present “dodging people with thick con- 
tracts and hot fountain pens.” 

And those who suspected that Ten- 
nessee had serious vocal training are 
right. He attended the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music but kept it a secret, 
for fear his hillbilly fans would object. 





*Copyright 1949 by American Music, Inc., Holly- 
wood, Calif. 


Tennessee Ernie: Barefoot no more 
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EDUCATION — 


Thomas V. Miller Jr. 
“Skip” Graham got his radio station 


Louisville’s Library 


Cardholders of the Louisville Free 
Public Library think it’s the most remark- 
able library in the world. First of all, it 
has two television sets in its main building 
and one in each of the ten branch li- 
braries. It lends out its complete set of 
Columbia Long Playing records and is 
gathering all LP recordings made the 
world over. It has 3,000 transcriptions 
of radio programs. It buys all Microcard 
publications and itself publishes the Mi- 
crocard Saturday Review of Literature. 

Furthermore, the Louisville library 
lends 500 educational films and has a 
network of wires to all branch buildings 
and interested schools to carry music, 
radio shows, and educational material. 
The cardholder may also “take out” for 
two months any one of 60 excellent 
framed reproductions of famous pictures. 
As if all this wasn’t enough on one library 
card, the library’s 500,000 books come 
in for heavy use. In the 1948-49 fiscal 
year, the circulation was 1,500,000— 
which was some 300,000 more than be- 
fore the various audio-visual facilities 
were installed at the end of 1948. 

And Even More: But even these 
extraordinary services weren't enough 
to satisfy Clarence Graham, Louisville’s 
librarian. “Skip” Graham, who inciden- 
tally is president-elect of the American 
Library Association to take office next 
July, wanted to see a radio station in the 
library. Last week he got his wish; the 
library opened an FM station named 
WFPL-—the first library-owned FM sta- 
tion in the country. 

Graham first got the idea for WFPL 
during a talk at Indiana University in 
July 1948 by Wayne Coy, chairman of 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion. Coy said that education had muffed 
its AM chances as the AM bands are now 
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“Our girls take great 
pride and pleasure in 
the Samson folding 

<<: Chairs we selected in 

‘the school color — blue” 


says Sister Mary Austine, O.P., 
Principal, Mary Immaculate School, 
Ossining, New York 





















































Churches, clubs, schools, theatres, 
hotels, department stores, recrea- 
tion parks, radio stations are 
alike in their demand for dura- 
ble, attractive, comfortable pub- 
lic seating. That’s why so many 
institutions rely on Samson for 
the finest, most economical fold- 
ing chair in the widest selection 
of colors, styles and prices. For 
special quantity prices, see your 
local public seating distributor or 
contact Shwayder Bros. direct for 
the name of your nearest dealer. 


e Electrically welded tubular 
steel frame 


e Weather-resistant baked-on 
enamel finish 


e Posture fitting backs and seats 
e Easy to stack in small space 
e Can’t tip, tilt, wobble or pinch. 


there is a 
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Costs alts with. 





folding chair for 
every public seating need 
SHWAYDER BROS., INC., DETROIT 29, MICH! 














BOOKLET ABOUT 
BERMUDA 


Look through this exciting 16-page 
booklet before you decide where you'll 
spend your vacation. Here’s the story 
of Bermuda...its sights, sports, shops, 
living... pictured in superb full-col- 
oured photographs ... together with a 
handsome map of the islands. Look 
through this booklet, and you, too, 
will fall under the spell of these de- 

lightful semi-tropical islands. Write 
for your copy today! 





‘ 

| The Bermuda Trade Development Board, Dept. NK-3 
IT’S FUN to fly quickly by | 620 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 

plane ...or to enjoy a lei- | Please send me, without charge, a copy of your new Bermuda 
surely trip by steamer. Your | booklet, “Bermupa WeLcomes You.” 

Travel Agent will makecom- | 

plete arrangements for your | Name 

Bermuda vacation—at no | 

cost to you. | Addr 

















| City State. 
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Ice cube 


up people 


It’s got people talking at hotels, 
restaurants, fountains and 
wherever it has appeared. 

It’s the sensational ice cube 
with the hole, the Yorkube. 

Sparkling beauties like this 
are whipped out by the thou- 
sands by an amazing machine 
you'll have to see to believe. 





Just flip a switch and the York 
Automatic Ice Maker spouts 
= endless sup ly of all- parpose 
Yorkubes “ ‘with the hole” —and 
it’s the only machine with 
inbuilt crushers that mange vA in- 
stant, constant supplies of daz- 
zling, uniformly crushed Yorkice 
to make possible impressive 
service of fancy iced delicacies 


and wallet-wooing food displays, 











thats stirring 


util 


It’s the York Automatic Ice Maker. Freezes 
Yorkubes from running water. They’re 
cleaner, clearer, faster cooling. The modern 
way to cool liquids. When you pick up a 
beverage iced with Yorkubes you can drink 
it down with complete confidence in the 
sanitary standards of. the establishment. 
Shows, too, that the management’s on its 
toes to provide you with the best! 

If you use ice in your business, say so long 
to your ice problems! The York Automatic Ice 
Maker freezes . . . stores cube ice or crushed 
ice . . . and replenishes supplies day, night 
and holidays. Install it. Start it. Forget it. 
It’s completely automatic. So economical it 
pays for itself with savings on your ice bills! 


SEE HOW York money-making products 
can serve you. Automatic ice machines... 
comfort air conditioning . . . industrial air 
conditioning and refrigeration. And to keep 
your installation at peak performance, York 
offers its Certified Maintenance Plan, based 
on a yearly fee that’s determined in advance. 


Your local York Representative is listed in 


your classified directory. Better call him in to- 
day. York Corporation, York, Pennsylvania. 


YORK 






Refrigeration and Air Conditioning 


HEADQUARTERS FOR MECHANICAL COOLING SINCE 1885 
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full. But why not start small FM stations 
while there was still room in the spec- 
trum? Graham (who weighs more than 
200 pounds) talked it out with his co- 
workers at the Stardust Bar and Grill 
over steaks and Tom Collinses. As soon 
as he got back to Louisville, he asked 
Mayor Charlie Farnsley: “May I have a 
radio station?” The mayor said no, but 
shortly thereafter turned $50,000 over 
to the library, funds left over from re- 
tiring bonds on a municipal bridge. 

WFPL will be on the air a minimum of 
five hours daily. A typical menu would 
include dramatic sketches, science chats, 
documentaries prepared by Indiana Uni- 
versity School of the Sky, biographical 
sketches, and recorded music. These 
features will be transmitted from noon 
to 3 p.m., and there will also be an eve- 
ning show. Announcers will read fifteen 
minute selections from some famous 
book—usually two in an evening. It might 
be possible to hear fifteen minutes of 
Charlotte Bronté’s “Jane Eyre,” three 
quarters of an hour of classical music, 
then a quarter-hour of Stephen Crane’s 
“The Red Badge of Courage.” 


School for Bernard 


In the bleak Vendée village of Lang- 
eron, France, the gray stone schoolhouse 
is big enough for 50 pupils. The attend- 
ance consists of exactly one: bright-eyed 
ll-year-old Bernard Bretaudeau. The 
parochial school across the road houses 
85 boys and 50 girls, for the Vendée is a 
Catholic region. 

The town council considered it an out- 
rage. To maintain Bernard in the public 
school cost the township $1,370 a year 
(teacher's salary, upkeep of building, 
lighting, heating, etc.). The mayor pro- 
posed to Bernard’s mother that he join 
the parochial children, but she would 
have none of it. She didn’t want him to 
be educated by religious. 

Next the mayor offered to buy Ber- 
nard a bicycle so he could ride to public 
school in the next town. “Too tiring” was 
Mme. Bretaudeau’s comment. The may- 
or said he would provide a car instead. 
Not at all, said the mother; “he learns 
more in a school where there is only one 
pupil. I know my rights and I'll fight for 
them. All children in republican France 
have the right to go to a public school.” 

There was only one other way out for 
the mayor: to expel Bernard for a major 
nuisance. The teacher reported he be- 
haved like an angel. 

By this week, the mayor had admitted 
defeat. He and the municipal councilors 
had resigned in a body and protested to 
the Ministry of Education in Paris about 
Bernard and the implacable Mme. Bre- 
taudeau. In the slow machinery of French 
bureaucracy, it would probably be quite 
some time before Bernard’s case was 
finally settled. 
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EDUCATION 


Then and Now: Mount Holyoke Alumnae Celebrate and Reminisce 


In some twenty cities and towns of the 
United States this week, many of Mount 
Holyoke’s 13,000 living alumnae gath- 
ered at “Mary Lyon Dinners.” They were 
celebrating the 153rd birthday anniver- 
sary of the woman who had founded the 
college at South Hadley, Mass., in 1837. 
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Study: Zoology was just as difficult in 1895, but equipment and methods have improved 
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Dorm: Informal moments in the 1890s were more rare and the settings more formal 


Some of the feasts might well be 
topped off with Deacon Porter's Hat, a 
traditional steam pudding whose shape 
resembles the headgear of Andrew 
Porter, one of the first trustees. The more 
active graduates were sure to tell how 
they had sold everything from guppies 


Sh asl 


Gym: Calisthenics in the 1870s required dresses; “body mechanics” doesn’t 


to Bibles to swell the fund called “Two 
Million for Mount Holvoke.” 

Girls of all ages might disagree about 
how good the old days really were, but 
to remind them how campus life once 
looked the college issued these photo- 
graphs of then and now (see below). 
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WHEN YOUR 
CUSTOMERS 
CAN’T PAY. 





American Credit 





Insurance Will 





Ce This will acknowledge receipt of your draft in the amount of $43,000, in pay- 
ment of a loss under our Credit Insurance policy. This loss occurred on one of our 
substantial accounts, in whose credit standing we had reason for complete 
confidence. 99 —from a New York Advertising Agency 


CO Your adjuster arrived this morning . . . reviewed a list of 27 accounts... settled 
each fo our entire satisfaction. He immediately wrote us your draft for $2,292, 
in payment for these accounts. 99 —from an Ohio Distributor 


Ce We wish to thank you for your check covering settlement under our policy. There 
has been a great deal of satisfaction and a sense of security in corrying accounts 
receivable insurance during these years when credit conditions have been so 
disturbed. 99 —from a Pennsylvania Manufacturer 


OUR insurance program ts not complete if your Accounts Receivable... 
, oo of your most important assets .. . is left exposed to the fortunes 
or misfortunes of your customers. Unexpected credit losses can wipe out 
profits, can be even more damaging than loss by fire, theft, etc. You can 
protect your business from this hazard .. . complete your program of pro- 
tection... with American Credit Insurance. Let us send you information 
on how you can insure all, a selected group, or just one account. Phone our 
office in your city or write AMericaAN Crepit INDEMNITY CoMPANY OF 
New York, Dept. 43, First National Bank Building, Baltimore 2, Md. 


PRESIDENT 






AMERICAN 
CREDIT INDEMNITY 
COMPANY 





GUARANTEES PAYMENT OF ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 


j=" ™ 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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— THEATER 
New Play 


The Bird Cage (Walter Fried, Lars 
Nordenson). While it is apparent that 
Arthur Laurents, the author of a prom- 
ising first play, “Home of the Brave,” 
wrote this new drama with something 
more significant in mind than standard 
night-club meoldramatics, it is just as 
evident that he has failed to achieve 
anything beyond a contrived and only 
moderately interesting study of a ruth- 
less egomaniac. 

Cast as the predatory owner of a 
successful saloon called The Bird Cage, 
Melvyn Douglas creates a forceful and 
highly credible characterization of a man 
who claws his way to the top by black- 
mail and stays there at the expense of 
all those about him. Expertly directed 
by Harold Clurman, Maureen Stapleton 
gives a skillful impersonation of a pa- 
thetic dipsomaniac, and Eleanor Lynn, 
Sanford Meisner, and Lawrence Hugo 
give more to their roles than they re- 
ceive from the script. 


Revival 


The Devil’s Disciple (Richard Ald- 
rich, Richard Myers). Things have 
picked up a little since last December, 
but at that time it was George Bernard 
Shaw, with his 51-year-old “Caesar and 
Cleopatra” who gave the Broadway sea- 
son its first distinguished dramatic offer- 
ing (Newsweek, Jan. 2). Then, in late 
January, his even older “The Devil's 
Disciple” was revived for two weeks 
under the auspices of the New York 
City Center with Maurice Evans and 
Dennis King in the principal roles. A 
little belatedly, reviewers and __first- 
nighters wondered why Broadway had 
not seen a revival of the play since 
1923; and Aldrich and Myers promptly 
arranged to take over the show intact 
for a downtown theater. 

This comedy-melodrama of the Amer- 
ican Revolution may not be Shaw at his 
acidulous best, but his hero, Dick Dudg- 
eon, is a fine romantic rebel and an elo- 
quent derider of Puritanism, the stuffier 
virtues, and the painful cerebration of the 
military mind; and in General Burgoyne, 
Shaw has created one of the most attrac- 
tive characters in his notable gallery. 

Margaret Webster directs a first-rate 
company that includes Victor Jory and 
Marsha Hunt. However, Shaw’s attention 
is divided pretty evenly between.a Dudg- 
eon who thinks King George is on his 
way out and a Burgoyne who rather 
agrees with him. Evans invests the mock 
heroics with proper dash and a nice 
humor, and King, obviously relishing a 
role in which every line is a polished, 
unerring cue for laughter, makes his 
Burgoyne one of the season’s' really de- 
lightful performances. 


Newsweek 
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MOVIES 





New Films 


Three Came Heme (Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox). On Jan. 11, 1942, the 80 
white residents of Sandakan, British 
North Borneo, received their last mes- 
sage from the home government. “Meet 
the enemy, resist passively, do not co- 
operate. We are sorry but we cannot 
help you.” 

The only American in this derelict 
group was Agnes Newton Keith, wife of 
a British government official. The re- 
markably objective diary of what hap- 
pened to her during the ensuing three 
years she and her small son spent in 
Japanese prison camps was a Book-of- 
the-Month Club selection in 1947. Now 
producer Darryl F. Zanuck has made her 
story into a film that lacks the reportorial 
wallop it could have had a few years 
ago, but which nevertheless retains 
enough of Mrs. Keith’s terrifyingly con- 
vincing documentation to set itself sev- 
eral pegs above anything previously 
filmed on this particular subject. 

The opening sequences, contrasting 
the colonial comfort of the Keiths’ ex- 
istence with tropical rain, hysterical na- 


Colbert finds Japs unpredictable 


tives, and helpless waiting for the Japs 
to arrive, are handled with masterful re- 
straint. Neither Claudette Colbert as Mrs. 
Keith, Patric Knowles as her husband, 
nor any of the other local war-abandoned 
seems obtrusively glamorous or heroic. 
They are merely people, disheveled and 
uncomfortable under the lead weight of 
catastrophe. Even the Japs, when they 
arrive, are doubly frightening as enemies 
who, for a change, can mix civil ameni- 
ties and even humanity with expected 
ruthlessness. 

The scenes in the women’s prison 
camps that follow are less effective. Ex- 
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cept when Mrs. Keith is brutally beaten 
for reporting a soldier who tried to at- 
tack her, no real feeling of mortal suf- 
fering, either from filth, brutality, starva- 
tion, or the passage’ of hopeless years, is 
ever achieved. When the inmates are re- 
united (to the strains of “Praise God 
From Whom All Blessings Flow”) with 
their prisoner-husbands after four years, 
none of them looks as though she needed 
more than a good face washing and a 
change of clothes to be right as rain. 

But Miss Colbert minimizes such de- 
fects with an interpretation of Mrs. Keith 
so intuitively sensitive it does not falter 
at script limitations. Florence Desmond 
is both attractive and convincing as one 
of her more helpful prisonmates. But the 
onetime matinee idol Sessue Hayakawa 
(Newsweek, Nov. 14, 1949) virtually 
steals the show as the suave prison com- 
mandant who tearfully takes some of the 
prisoners’ hungry children to lunch at 
his house after learning that his own 
family has been blown up by the atom 
bomb at Hiroshima. 


Woman in Hiding (Universal-Interna- 
tional). Though you may not guess it 
during the first reel of this film, Seldon 





Lupino finds spouse (McNally) a cad 


Clark (Stephen McNally), the general 
manager of a Southern textile mill, is a 
cad of the first water. In order to marry 
Deborah (Ida Lupino), the wealthy 
daughter of his boss, he*jostles her old 
man off a high catwalk into the ma- 
chinery. Lest anyone still have any 
doubts about him, one of his ex-girl 
friends (Peggy Dow) turns up at the 
newlyweds’ honeymoon chalet irately 
packing a pistol. Just before his bride 
drives off in justifiable pique, he suc- 
ceeds in detaching the brake rod of her 
car. This results in another accident. 
Unbeknownst to anyone, including her 





to AUSTRALIA and 


NEW ZEALAND 


Se 35% hours total elapsed 
time to Sydney from San Fran- 
cisco. 


Se 13 hours faster than any 
other airline schedule! 


See Luxurious comfort in giant 


4-engine Douglas DC-6’s . . . 
pressurized, air-conditioned. 


Se Roomy, full-length sleeper 
berths at no extra fare, for that 
one night in the air. 


Se Unlimited stopover at Hon- 
olulu or Fiji if you wish. 


3 FLIGHTS EACH WEEK 


San Francisco to Sydney, dep. 
Mon., Thurs.; San Francisco to 
Auckland, dep. every Fri. 


RESERVATIONS FROM: 


B.C.PRA. Booking Office, 347 
Stockton Street, San Francisco. 
Phone YUkon 6-6971 or call 
your travel agent.” 


GENERAL SALES AGENTS: British 
Overseas Airways Corporation. 
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Jackson, Mississippi, doesn’t call its industrial growth a boom. It spawned no war 
babies. Its 187 manufacturing plants processing 271 varied products are bedrock 
solid. 30 of these plants came to Jackson during the last three years. 30 others com- 
pleted large expansions. Mississippi's Capital is friendly toward business. It is kindly 
taxwise. It offers a strategic Southeast location, modern transportation, abundant 
raw materials, low-cost fuel and power and an enterprising community of 122,000. 
Jackson's rising skyline has a vital network of 294 elevator installations — of which 
190, we are proud to say, are by Otis. 
















EVEN THE DUCKS RIDE. 


In Memphis, the famous Hotel Peabody 
ducks have abandoned flying for riding. Each 
afternoon at 3 o'clock, they hop out of 

the pool, waddle sedately across the lobby 
and ride to the roof in an Otis elevator. 














TOUCH THIS ARROW. 


It’s the modern way to ring for 

an elevator. A mere touch, not a push, 
registers your call and lights the 

arrow. Then, a car arrives, as if by magic. 
This electronic arrow identifies 

Otis Electronic Elevatoring. You'll find 

it in the Farm Bureau Insurance 
Building, Columbus, Ohio and in 79 other 
new and newly modernized buildings. 





























ESCALATORS IN INDUSTRY. 


Cafeteria rushes are being handled 
without waiting or crowding. Shifts 
change faster. And Escalators, 

which provide effortless vertical 
transportation, make it less tiring for 
workers to keep up with modern 
materials handling and production 
schedules in multi-story plants. 
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ELEVATOR COMPANY 


Home Office: 260 llth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 


MOVIES 








spouse, Deborah survives with only a 
damaged hair-do.‘ And her subsequent 


‘flight from the homicidal Seldon. pro- 


vides some suspenseful moments. How- 
ard Duff, as a pleasant stranger who 
thinks Deborah has a persécution com- 
plex, helps considerably—but not enough 
to make this rough-and-tumble business 
worthy of the serious effort Miss Lupino 
puts into it. 


Key te the City (M-G-M). During the 
first five minutes of this pow-bam-and- 
sex account of one of the zaniest mayors’ 
conventions ever to hit a San Francisco 
hotel, the spectator gets the impression 
M-G-M has come up with one of those 
hilariously damn-the-Johnston Office 
comedies that has enough sparkle to defy 
convention. 

But after the opening-gag effects— 
such as scantily clad babes handing out 
bushels of corn, have been worked to the 
bone, the laughs are mostly derived from 
an overdose of laboriously sexy double- 
entendre. 

The double-entendre gets its innings 
when Clark Gable, the painfully virile 
ex-longshoreman mayor of Puget City, 
finds himself on the same committee with 
Loretta Young, the unexpectedly ‘femi- 
nine mayor of Wenonah, Maine. Gable 
has a Bacchanalian view of conventions. 
Miss Young is a strict observer of parlia- 
mentary procedure. A malicious fate 
and the San Francisco Press combine to 
make their enforced proximity the object 
of a good many raised eyebrows. 

Among the eyebrows are those of 
Gable’s political opponents in Puget City, 
led by Raymond Burr, who manages to 
appear as sinister as ever even in such 
madcap surroundings. Lewis Stone, as 
Miss Young’s father, a _ long-suffering 
police sergeant (James Gleason), and 
Puget City’s absent-minded fire chief 
(Frank Morgan) are also driven to the 
point of ulcers by the Gable-Young 
antics—which actually do have a few 
torrid moments in a fogbound city park. 

But before Puget City can incorporate 
matrimonially with Maine, a situation 
that could have produced a good deal 
of sophisticated merriment becomes 
merely ludicrous. Gable ultimately sub- 
dues Burr in a murderously inappropri- 
ate battle with razor-sharp cargo hooks. 
Miss Young completes the massacre on 
a nice comedy idea by confounding the 
other woman in the case (Marilyn Max- 
well), thanks to an equally gratuitous 
knowledge of jujitsu. 











Chain Lightning (Warner Brothers) 
has the advantage of leading off the cycle 
of films that will explore the dramatic 
possibilities of supersonic aviation and is 
probably a fair indication of what the 
rest will be like. In this Humphrey 
Bogart vehicle the actor is a tough, bril- 
liant combat rilot who returns from the 
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war unaccountably unfitted for anything 
better than barnstorming until a high- 
pressure opportunist (Raymond Massey) 
drafts him to iron out the wrinkles in the 
JA-3, a jet plane he is manufacturing for 
the Air Force. 

The practical aspects of Bogart’s strat- 
ospheric flight from Nome to Washington 
and his pioneer work on the pod (a 


Parker occasionally bothers Bogart 


pressurized ejector-cabin that enables the 
pilot to escape when a jet plane gets into 
trouble at some 60,000 feet and a speed 
of 1,200 miles an hour) are best judged 
by the qualified experts. For the earth- 
bound, these adventures furnish both ex- 
citement and something of the fabulous 
escapism of the rocket-to-the-moon school 
of fiction. 

The romantic triangle involving Bo- 
gart, Eleanor Parker, and Richard Whorf 
is too perfunctory for consideration, but 
has the virtue of not getting too much 
in the way of the more important matter 
at hand. 


Gigi (Spalter International Pictures). 
Colette, international arbitress of sophisti- 
cated sex and one of France’s most be- 
loved writers, has finally reached the 
screen. Under the guidance of Jacqueline 
Audry, one of the industry’s few women 
directors, her story of a teen-age girl’s 
apprenticeship as a demimondaine in 
turn-of-the-century Paris makes censur- 
able but high comedy. 

“Gigi” isn’t every American’s dish. 
But the film newcomer Daniele Delorme 
is irresistible as the blithely innocent 
daughter of a bachelor mother. The vet- 
eran Gaby Morlay is equally effective as 
the parent who has no illusions about 
which side her daughter’s bread is going 
to be buttered on and scrupulously 
coaches her on the business of recognizing 
a good diamond when she sees one. 
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That’s one of the advantages of New England Mutual’s 
flexible life insurance policies. They work for you — 
as well as for your beneficiaries — like this: 


While your children are young, your need for life insurance 
protection is at its highest. Even if your income 

is moderate, these policies fit the picture perfectly by 
providing gilt-edge family protection at low cost. 


Later, when your children are on their own, your need is for 
retirement income rather than family protection. And, thanks to the 
unusual liberality of your New England Mutual policies, they can 

be adjusted so the premium dollars that protected your family 

will now provide a regular monthly income for the rest of your life. 


ALL THINGS LIVING CHANGE — That’s why New England Mutual 
policy contracts are made so flexible that they assure you the 
benefits you need, when you need them. If you’d like to learn more 
about the advantages of life insurance that can keep in step with 
your changing needs, call our local representative. He’s a Career 
Underwriter whose help is yours for the asking. Meantime, write to 
us at 499 Boylston Street, Boston 17, for “Your Life 
Insurance Guide,” which tells how modern life Your 
insurance can increase the financial security of your Guide é | 
af f py 
= 


family or business. 
Life Insurance Company of Boston @ } = 
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FIREMEN EVERY 10 FEET 


The First Five Minutes 


More can be done in the first 
five minutes after a FIRE starts 
than in the following five hours. 
The time to fight a FIRE is 
when it is small. Stop FIRE... 
in the first five minutes.. with 
GLoBE Automatic Sprinklers. 

GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 


NEW YORK ...CHICAGO.. PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearly all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 











FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one can eat 
and talk with greater comfort and security; in 
many cases almost as well as with natural teeth, 
Klutch lessens the constant fear of a dropping, 
rocking, chifing plute. 25c and 50c at druggists. 
.. » If your druggist hasn’t it, don’t waste mone 
on substitutes, but send us 10c and we wij! mai! 
you a generous trial box. 1 P INC 


KLUTCH CO., Box 5072-C, ELMIRA, N, Y. 
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African Madness 


The hero of “A Grove of Fever Trees” 
is a young English giant named Danny, 
born on the African veldt, who enjoys 
living with the natives. One of his typical 
experiences is an expedition with his 
friend Jatu to gather some poison herbs, 
and walking into a group of sleeping 
lions on the way home. Danny’s mother 
at last made him stop wearing Zulu 
clothes: “The magistrate had spoken to 
her very forcibly about her duties as a 
mother and a European.” 

Half of Daphne Rooke’s story concerns 
Danny’s amoral simplicity, his native 
directness and primitive cunning, his 
matter-of-fact murder of his brother, his 
marriage to an English nymphomaniac 
glad to share his native hut, and his well- 
founded fear of being placed in “an 
institution.” It is like Tarzan of the Apes 
in modern dress. 

The other half is the gradual unfolding 
of his family’s story as he sees it: the 
background of family madness, the scan- 
dals that led them to this remote and- 
miserable settlement, the attempts to 
make money in cotton and cattle, the 
snakes, the fevers, the respectable neigh- 
bors with similar scandals in their past. 

The first novel of a promising South 
African writer, “A Grove of Fever Trees” 
is a story on the order of Faulkner’s “The 
Sound and the Fury,” but written in a 
lucid Conradian prose. Its major defect 
is that nobody as crazy as Danny would 
be able to see things as clearly as he 
does, let alone recount them. (A Grove 
or Fever Trees. By Daphne Rooke. 246 
pages. Houghton Mifflin. $2.75.) 


Miracle in Sabina 


The news of the miracle of Sabina 


‘reached the outside’ world by way of 


an Italian correspondent who got his 
information over the telephone, most of it 
wrong. He thought Sabina was a beau- 
tiful, flourishing place. In point of fact, 
the little town was miserably arid. 

Derek Trumbull of The London Daily 
News, Bert Pfaff of The Detroit News, 
Nat Grubb of The New York Bugle, 
Helen Teela, and photographer Art Tank 
hurried forth to investigate and found 
that one Annunziata Gentile, a short, fat, 
devout worker .in the olive groves, had 
led a group of townspeople up the 
mountain to an old oak tree, claiming 
to have seen a vision. 

Annunziata said that great sorrow 
would come to the town unless the peo- 
ple continued to search for the Virgin. A 
young girl collapsed and died; half the 
chickens in the town died, and a madman 
beheaded his wife. The people started 
digging for the source of the vision. They 
found a skull and an old boot. When 
they pulled up a flat stone, water rushed 
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Daphne Rooke writes a weird tale 


out and celestial music was heard. Now 
the town was wealthy, for water meant 
wealth and prosperity. 

James Wellard’s “Journey to a High 
Mountain” is an amusing account of these 
mundane and spiritual matters, its moral 
embodied in the-comment of the priest 
who observes that miracles are wrought 
in many ways. -(JouRNEY. TO A HiIcH 
Mountain. By James Wellard. ~ 280 
pages. Dodd, Mead. $3.) 


Canadian Romance 


Behind Louis Hirmon’s Canadian clas- 
sic, “Maria Chapdelaine,” there lay 
another story—the author’s relations with 
the French-Canadian family who .gave 
him the material for his book (NEwswEeEk 
Jan. 9). In “The Outlander,” Germaine 
Guevremont has imagined a comparable 
situation: a stranger knocking on the door 
of a farmhouse on Monk’s Inlet on the 
St. Lawrence, asking lodging for .the 
night, and remaining to transform the 
life of the family. 

In her version, the Stranger—his real 
name is never disclosed—is a stalwart 
young fellow, a good farmer, a hard 





Guevremont: Panorama of Quebec 
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worker, given to romantic recollections 
of his days in Maine shipyards and philo- 
sophical comments on what good jobs 
longshoremen have. He slowly becomes 
almost a member of the family, begins 
to direct its activities, and at last has the 
unmarried daughter, perhaps the mar- 
ried daughter, and the neighbor’s daugh- 
ter in love with him before he vanishes. 

All this is told in a slow, Old World 
prose, flawlessly translated by Eric Sut- 
ton. The fidelity to the time—1909 to 
the first world war—and authenticity of 
characterization give the book a pastoral 
quality comparable to that of the great 
Scandinavian novelists. The story is 
almost without incident—scenes of duck 
hunting and boat building, the sequence 
of the seasons, the well-bred agitation 
of the aging girls at the mysterious and 
romantic visitor. 

The second volume, originally pub- 
lished separately, tells of the family life 
after the stranger's departure, the father’s 
second marriage and his quarrel with 
his son-in-law, the unmarried girl’s dis- 
covery, in the torn page of an old news- 
paper, that the stranger was a hero now 
missing in the war. (THE OUTLANDER. 
By Germaine Guevremont. 290 pages. 
Whittlesey House. $3.) 


Craftsman 


At 65, Frank’ Swinnerton probably 
knows more about the art, industry, pro- 
fession, or trade of writing and producing 
novels, short stories, essays, reviews, and 
works of criticism, than any other man of 
this time. He started in the publishing 
business as an office boy. He was a pub- 
lisher’s reader for many years, helped 
launch the famous Everyman’s Library, 
was chief reviewer for The London Ob- 
server for six years and is now “John 
O’London” for the weekly of that name. 
Three of his novels had completely failed 
in America when he wrote one called 
“Nocturne,” which critics called a work 
of genius, and he has published two 
first-rate critical studies, “George Giss- 
ing” and “R. L. Stevenson.” He is the 
hardest man in the world to fool about 
either a book or an author. 

Now Swinnerton has produced a new 
and enlarged edition of his “Tokefield 
Papers,” essays first issued in 1927. Pub- 
lishers dislike essays and say that Ameri- 
cans won't read them. Americans do, 
however, in magazines and in Sunday 
newspapers. Swinnerton’s knack is good, 
and his is the ideal book for the week- 
end guest’s bedside table. His essay on 
cats sets lovers of dogs in their place. 
“The Evolution of the Heroine” should 
be read (with condescension, of course) 
by young novelists. Readers who know 
Swinnerton may regret that he did not 
expand his pieces on H. G. Wells and 
Amold Bennett into full-length apprais- 
als. He knew them both intimately and 
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SPRING 
"LEARN TO SKI” WEEKS 


®@ Long, sunny, delightful days 
ee = ae ym slopes! 
That’s the Spring fun picture vs tee 

at Sun Valley. For the happiest y were Telori — 
spring holiday you’ve ever 6 nights), at the one 
known, plan your Sun Valley low all-expense rate of 
trip now. Your choice of these 


‘ ae weeks...Mar.26-Apr.1, 
Special Spring rates, from $4 single = Apr. 2-8, Apr. 9-15. 


FOR RESERVATIONS fiitn'sNinieatPucitie Raronds Room 14, 
AND INFORMATION ... 


Omaha 2, Nebr., or see your local travel agent. 
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FOLD FITZGERALD "Yr 


Your KEY to 
Kentucky Hospitality 


At hospitality time, when only the 
best is shared among friends, you'll 
find the genial flavor of Kentucky’s 
Favorite Bonded Bourbon the true 
complement of a generous host. Dis- 
tilled in the genuine sour mash man- 
ner since 1870, OLD FITZGERALD is to 
Bourbon what Sterling is to Silver. 


OLD FASHIONED 
STITZEL-WELLER DISTILLERY, LOUISVILLE, KY. ® a 
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at the "Webster ‘Saeed 
System meets comfort requirements 
has been demonstrated in the new 
Georgetown University Hospital. 

Here is a report by Sam §S. 
Shepherd, Chief Engineer of the 
Hospital since its completion in 
1947 and prior to that Chief Engi- 
neer of Georgetown University: 


“In my opinion, the Moderator 
System embodies the best features 
found in controls for heating. 

“The Webster 
coupled with a properly installed 
zone system makes it~ possible -to 
prevent underheating in severe 
weather. We do not overheat in 
mild weather or during days with 
normal variation in apes 





Georgetown University Hospital, Washington 7, 
. Heated by 4-zone Webster Electronic 
Moderator System of Steam He attas. Architects: 


Kaiser, Ne | & Reid, Pittsburgh, Consulting 
Engineer: F, J. Firsching, a General 
Pe tal " John McShain Co., Washington, 
D. C. Heating Contractors: Standard Engineer- 
ing Co., Washington, D, C 


“My records show the consumption 
of fuel for heating purposes follows 
very closely the degree day demand. 
“We are now in the third year of 
operation. Very few parts have 
been replaced and the control sys- 
tem is operating at peak efficiency.” 
In choosing the Webster Moderator 
System, designers of Georgetown 
University Hospital did not experi- 
ment. Similar Webster Moderator 
Systems serve in such outstanding 
institutions as the U.S. Naval 
Hospital, Bethesda, Md. 

For further information, address Dept. NW-3 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO. 


Camden 5, N.J. Representatives in Principal Cities 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 
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loved them this side of idolatry. It was 
a trip on. Bennett’s yacht Velsa that gave 
Swinnerton the idea of “Nocturne.” 
(ToKerteLp Papers. By Frank Swinner- 
ton. 215 pages. Doubleday. $3.) 


Mysterious Architect 


On Oct. 3, 1839, John Lloyd Stephens, 
being “intrusted by the President [Van 
Buren] with a Special Confidential Mis- 
sion to Central America,” sailed for Hon- 
duras. Part of his mission apparently was 
to explore a route for a canal; part of it 
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foot wells from which the Mayans drew 
their water, seemed weird and unearthly 
in that day, and they.are still haunting, 
with their smoky brown tints and their 
old-ivory and mossy-green finish. Cather- 
wood was so exact a copyist that con. 
temporary archeologists can read the 
inscriptions on the Mayan monuments he 
pictured. 

. Catherwood was born in London in 
1799 and died in the wreck of the S. S. 
Arctic in 1854. He was a friend of Joseph 
Severn, who was Keats’s friend; he lived 
in Rome, traveled in Egypt and the Holy 








This masklike Magician’s House overlooked a Mayan nunnery in Yucatan 


was to examine the effects of the recent 
emancipation of the slaves; part was to 
explore the unknown ruins of the Mayas, 
and part was to determine why every 
American consular official sent to Central 
America had died at his post. 

With him he took Frederick Cather- 
wood, “an experienced traveler and per- 
sonal friend.” Stephens was at that time 
one of the most famous American writers, 
admired by Poe, an inspiration to Mel- 
ville, and celebrated for his intense ac- 
counts of his journeys through Egypt, 
the Holy Land, Greece, Arabia, Russia, 
and Poland. But who was Catherwood? 
Stephens wrote his masterpiece, “Inci- 
dents of Travel in Central America, Chia- 
pas and Yucatan,” as a result of that trip. 
Catherwood provided the illustrations. 

In “Frederick Catherwood, Archt.,” 
Victor Wolfgang von Hagen has assem- 
bled the meager facts on Catherwood’s 
career and bound them with 42 examples 
of his work. Those strange drawings of 
idols and pyramids emerging from the 
jungle, of listless natives dawdling at the 
base of sacrificial altars, of ancient 200- 


Land, and prospered in-New York as a 
painter of panoramas. He seems to have 
known everyone, but no one has left a 
description of him, nor did any of his 
many artist-friends paint his picture. 

He tried to build a railway in British 
Guiana (Stephens was building the Pan- 
ama railroad) and completed 5% miles 
at a cost of $618,490—the most expensive 
railroad ever built. Von Hagen seems to 
overemphasize the mystery of Cather- 
wood’s life, but he has gathered the 
available facts pending deeper research 
and a more sympathetic approach. 
(FREDERICK CATHERWOOD, ARCHT. Victor 
Wolfgang von Hagen. 177 pages. Oxford 
University. $5.) 





RAYMOND MOLEY, whose col- 
umn usually appears on this page, 
is now in England making a first- 
hand appraisal of the British gen- 
eral election. This week Mr. 
Moley’s Perspective appears in the 
Foreign Affairs department. 
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Newsweek, March 6, 1950 
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3 ' f= a BRINGS YOU TELEVISION THAT LIVES 








The CAPEHART NOCTURNE ... 16-inch picture. 
No other receiver offers the miracle of 


apeluatt TONE...the perfection of the POLATRON* picture 


Now You CAN ENJOY—in television—the same superb tone that 
has made Capehart phonograph-radios famous as the world’s best. 
International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation through 
its new associate, Capehart-Farnsworth Corporation, brings 
you this exciting development ... along with the 
exclusive Polatron picture-tube. And you can own a 
Capehart for from $269.50{ upward. 





international Telephone and Telegraph Corporation, New York Enjoy werld-femene nena TONE 


*7T.M. Reg. Available at slight extra cost. | Plus excise tax. Western prices slightly higher, in the 1950 phonograph -radios 
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FANADIAN WHISKY A! 


™S Glorious Bf5! 
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OBVIOUSLY...THE STAR 





» Known by the Company it Keeps 
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CANADIAN WHISKY—A BLEND...OF RARE SELECTED WHISKIES ¢ 6 YEARS OLD , 
86.8 PROOF, SEAGRAM-DISTILLERS CORPORATION, N.Y. 





